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LETTERS ON THE INTRODUCTION AND PROGRESS OF 
UNITARIANISM IN NEW ENGLAND.—WNo. VII. 


Dear Sir, 

In my last, I was led to speak of the concealment formerly 
practised by the Unitarians of Massachusetts, as one of the means 
resorted to, to facilitate the propagation of their sentiments. The 
error crept in secretly among us, and the churches were corrupted 
unawares. I shall now call your attention to another circumstance, 
connected with the progress of Unitarianism in this region. 

Those who have watched the measures and the publications of 
Unitarians cannot but have observed a want of consistency in them 
—a disposition to write and act according to present circumstances 
and feelings, without much regard to what may have been previ- 
ously said or done. If this course has been adopted unconscious~ 
ly, | can only say that it betrays a surprising lack of system, and 
of discernment, in those who have fallen into it. Or if it has been 
adopted with design, with a view to make the most of circumstan- 
ces, and to be able to turn one way or the other, according as (at 
the time) should be thought convenient, it betrays a want of prin- 
ciple and integrity, for which artifice and management can make 
no amends. Or if those who have adopted the course desciibed 
have been compelled to do it, in order to sustain a cause, to which 
they were cominitied, and which they were unwilling to abandon, 
still, the inference is scarcely more in their favor. The fact, that 
gross inconsistencies have been very common, in the measures und 
in the publications of Unitarians, is undeniable. In proof of this, 
] must be permitted to call your attention to 2 variety of particu- 
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lars. And if the statements about to be made shall have an unfa- 
vorable bearing upon some individuals, the fault will not be mine. 
I shall endeavor to use ‘ acceptable words,’ give a true account, 
and quote their publications as I find them. 

There was a time, as you may well remember, when Unitarians 
were the avowed enemies of Forcign Missions.* ‘They disbeliev- 
ed, they pitied, they derided and opposed. But as the cause of 
missions rose in importance and in public favor, and events took 
place out of which something might, perbaps, be gained—suddenly 
the tone was clianged, and the former opposers of missions became 
their warm advocates and friends. More recent events seem again 
to have chilled this ardor, and voluntary associations for Evangeli- 
cal purposes have become the objects of suspicion and alarm. 

The time, too, is within your recollection, when Unitarians were 
opposed to Sabbath Schools. So strong was this opposition in 
Boston, that an attempt was once made to prevent the schools from 
assembling iu the public school rooms of the city.t But agSab- 
bath Schools continued to prosper, and children flocked to them, 
and it was found that they would rise and be successful, in spite of 
opposition, the opposition quickly ceased, and Unitarians became 
apparently as zealous in promoting Sabbath Schools, as they be- 
fore had been in endeavoring to crush them. 

Unitarians have ordinarily opposed religious meetings during the 
week, and especially meetings in the evening. One of their minis- 
ters, only a few years ago, published a sermon on the fourth com- 
mandment, the decizn of which was to show, that men are imper- 
atively required to labor the whole of six days, and that it is as 
much a violation of the law of God to hold a religious meeting 
duriag the week, as to perform ordinary business on the Sabbath. 
But wherever meetings during the week, or in the evening, become 
frequent and popular, these scruples, it is observed, are easily dis- 
pensed with, and Unitarians can have their extra services and eve- 
ning lectures, as well as others. 


290 


* See Christian Examiner, vol.i. p. 182. 

t At the instance of a Clergyman of this city, (who professes to belong to no party, but 
whose influence is uniformly exerted on the side of Unitarians,) an order passed in the 
School Committee of Boston, Dec. 1821, by which the school houses were closed against 
the Sabbath Schools. A very earnest appeal was immediately made to the School Com- 
mittee on the subject, and in the Jan. following the obnoxious order was rescinded. 
Shortly after this, Sabbath Schools were, I believe, commenced in connexion with some 
of the Unitarian Societies. 

¢ This extraordinary sermon was from the pen of the Rev. Dr. Bancroft, of Worcester. 
In the course of it he says, “ The duty of stated employment extends to every portiowof 
the six days. We may uot, therefore, suspend our weekly business under the pretence of at- 
tention to religious exercises not enjoined. In these cases, the question ever occurs, Who 
hath required this at your hands ? The direction is as imperative to work six days, as it Is 
to rest on the seventh. As we may not carry the labors of the week into the Sabbath, so 
we may not carry the rest of the Sabbath into the week” p. 12.—From the foregoing 
extract, it appears, that at the time of its publication, Unitarians in general hadnot diseov- 
ered (what they now believe—see Christian Examiner for Sept. 1829) that the fourth com- 
mandment is not obligatory at all, and that the Christian Sabbath is not of divine instl- 
tion. 
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Much reproach has been cast upon the Orthodox, on account 
of their holding meetings and promoting divisions (as it is said) 
in Unitarian parishes. This is a favorite theme of declama- 
tion at the present time, by which an odium is expected to be ex- 
cited. But strange as it may seem, Unitarians are frequently 
intruding into the parishes of the Orthodox, and holding meetings, 
and endeavoring to gain proselytes. Unitarian minorities are also 
exhorted to separate themselves from the parishes of the Ortho- 
dox ;* and separations of this nature have, in several instances, 
occurred. 

If we turn now from the measures of Unitarians, to consult their 
publications, which is more especially the object which I have in 
view, the same inconsistencies will be observed. 

It is sometimes alleged, that the Orthodox have fallen into 
great errors, and are fostering and spreading a horrible corruption 
of Christianity. But in other connexions, these appalling errors 
suddenly vanish, and those who retain them are regarded as differ- 
ing very little, if at all, from their Unitarian brethren.—In 1815, a 
pamphiet was published by a noted “ Layman” of Boston, entitled, 
* Are you a Chiistian or a Calvinist ?” implying that a Calvinist is 
not a Christian. In this work, the views adopted by Calvinists are 
represented as “ most false and pernicious,” “ hurtful to general 
morality, opposed to the true character of God, tending to produce 
intolerable spiritual pride and bigotry in one class, often the least 
worthy, and causeless anxiety and tormenting oppression in an- 
other.” p.57. But within only a few pages of this representa- 
tion, Unitarians are spoken of as the “‘ NATURAL ALLIES” of these 
Calvinisis ; “ allies, who...... have no other end in view than 
union and harmony in the Christian church.” p. 60. 

Unitarians have declared, that they regard the system of the 
Orthodox as being, in its essential principles and tendency, oppo- 
site to the true spirit of the gospel ; and * that, if the influence of 
its peculiar doctrines, by themselves, should be fully imbibed, and 
permitted to operate uncontrolled, it would turn the fruits of the 
gospel into wormwood.”+ They have declared that * transubstan- 
tiation is a less monstrous doctrine, than the five points of Cal- 
vin ;”{ and that the Orthodox meke “ representations of God, 
which every generous and honorable man in the community would 
shudder to have applied to himself.”|| But again they tell us that 
the two parties “ may really agree in all that is of essential im- 
portance to religion and to salvation ;” and that the difference be- 


,. ™ See a long article on this subject in the Christian Register for July 23 and 30, 1825, 
in which various reasons are urged to show, that Unitarians, residing in Orthodox parishes, 
ought to separate, and support public worshi by themselves. 

+ Hurlbut’s Presumptive Arguments, p. 6 t Christ. Examiner, vol. iii. p. 76 

| Unitarian’s Answer, p. 8. 
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tween them “seems a question of arithmetic, rather than of true the- 
ology.” “ If we differ in one particular, we unite in a hundred. If 
our speculative metaphysics are at war, our practical Pen our 
evangelical spirit, may meet together and embrace each other. In 
all the great topics of Christian exhortation, we are alike.”* 

The late Rev. S. C. ‘Thacher, in an article ascribed to him by 
his biographer, charges the Orthodox with “ attempting to revive 
the exploded absurdities of the dark ages.”+ But in a sermon, 
written at a later period, he declares that ‘ the differences between 
us and our fellow Christians” (referring directly to the Orthodox) 
are chiefly ve:b il.” 

The Unitarian Advocate, speaking of the controversy in this 
region, suys, “‘ It is a great controversy. It is not about the minor 
forms and fe atures of religion. It is not about a church govern- 
ment or ritual. It is, in fact, about the very nature of morality 
and piety.” “The great questions at issue are these, What is the 
true character, the real moral perfection of God ; and what is the 
system of religious sentiments that truly illustrates his character and 
perfection ? What is it to be a good man, and a Christian? What 
constitutes the true preparation of a 3 being for happiness and 
God’s favor, here and hereafter?” Vol. ii. pp. 229, 230. These 
questions are properly stated, and octtaioly they are radical ques- 
tions, going to the foundation of all religion. But this same peri- 
odieal, when apologizing for the concealment formerly practised 
by Unitarians, says, “* Unitarians generally did not think those 
points of doctrine on which different aprant were entertained 
among Christians the essential principles of religion, those which 
men ought to be instructed in, for the sake of their salvation. They 
believed that a Trinitarian held all the vital truths, notwithstanding 
his errors.” Vol. i. p. 190. 

The inconsistency here pointed out, runs through most of the 
publications of American Unitarians. In nearly all their contro- 
versial writings, you will find the differences between them and the 
Orthodox represented, sometimes as very great, and at others very 
small ; sometimes the Orthodox are charged with holding the most 
pernicious errors, and then again their errors dwindle almost to 
nothing, amounting to but little more than an exceptionable phra- 
seology. This species of self-contradiction is very manifest in the 
writings of Dr. Channing. In his controversy with the late Dr. 
Worcester, he represents Trinitarians as holding ‘ some of the 
grossest errors.”|| Of Calvinism he says, that he considers it “as 
one of the most tnjurious errors that ever darkened the Christian 
world.”§ He speaks of it as a “heart-chilling doctrine,” “a 


* Gilman’s Sermon on the Introduction to John’s Gospel. pp. 18, 20. 
wt — of his Review respecting the Andover Theo. Seminary, in Anthology, vol. 


5 ies, » . || Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s second Letter, p. 25. 
Letter to Phacher, p. 14. 
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dreadful corruption of true Christianity.”* “Did I believe,” says he, 
“ what Trinitarianism teaches, that not the least transgression conld 
be remitted without an infinite expiation, I should fee) myself living 
under a legislation wnspeakably dreadful ; under laws written, 
like Draco’s, in blood.” Unitarians “ look with horror and grief on 
the views of God’s government, which are materially united with 
Trinitarianism.” -—Let us now compare these representations with 
some others made by the same writer. ‘ ‘I'he differences between 
Trinitarians and Unitarians are very often verbal.” “ Ought dis- 
tinctions so subile and perplexing to separate those who love the 
same divine character, and respect the same divine will?”’~ “I 
have stated once and again that the differences between Uni- 
tarians and Trinitarians lie more in sounds than in ideas; that a 
barbarous phraseology is the chief wall cf partition between these 
classes of Christians; and that, would Trinitarians tell us what 
they mean, their system would generally be found little else than 
a mystical form of the Unitarian doctrine. These two classes of 
Christians appear to me to concur in receiving the most interesting 
and practical truths of the gospel. Both believe im one God of 
tnfinite perfection ; and we must remember that it is this perfection 
of God, and not his unknown substance, which is the proper object 
of the Christian’s love. Both believe in the great doctrine, that 
eternal life is the free gift of God through Jesus Christ. Both learn 
from the lips and life of Jesus the same great principles of duty, 
the same exalted views of human perfection, and the same path to 
immortality. 1 could easily extend these points of agreement.” 
“ Trinitarians are apt to think themselves at an immeasurable dis- 
tance from Unitarians. The reason, I think, is, that they are sur- 
rounded with a mist of obscure phraseology. Were this mist 
dispersed, I believe that they would be surprised at discovering 
their proximity to the quarter of the Unitarians, and would learn 
that they had been wasting their hostility ona band of friends and 
brothers.” || 

Before leaving Dr. Channing, 1 must be allowed to hint at 
another of his inconsistencies. He sometimes represents Unita- 
rians as very far from being confident of the correctness of their 
religious views. ‘ Let us beware,” says he, “ lest opposition and 
reproach lead any of us into a sectarian attachment to our peculiar 
opinions.” “ Let us he..... willing to believe that we, as well 
as others, may have been warped in cur opinions by education and 
situation, and that others may have acquired important truths, which, 
through weakness or prejudice, we may have overlooked.”§ “ We 


* Remarks on Dr Worcester’s first letter, p. 34. 

+t See Dedication Sermon at New York. 

t Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s first Letter, p. 26. 

|| Remarks on Ir Worcester’s second Letter, pp. 22, 23 
§ Letter to Thatcer, p. 28. 
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dare not imitate the bold and positive language in which the 
darkest doctrines are sometimes urged as undoubted and essential.”* 
But in other connexions, this modest diffidence, this shrinking 
distrust, in regard to the correctness of received opinions, is ex- 
changed for tones of the highest confidence. _ Unitarians “* always 
declare, that Scripture, with one voice, disowns the doctrine of the 
Trinity : and that, of all the fictions of theologians, the doctrine 
of three persons in the one God has, perhaps, the least countenance 
from the Bible.” ‘ We ought to speak of religion,” it is well said 
in another place, ‘as something whicli we ourselves know.” 

Unitarians sometimes represent the truths, the doctrines of re- 
ligion as of very little consequence ;—and then again as of 
the utmost importance. ‘“ You will expect from me,” says 
a Unitarian minister, addressing his flock on the Sabbath fol- 
lowing his ordination, “ You will expect from me no detail of my 
speculative opinions. They are really of too little consequence to be 
brought forward at a period so interesting as the present. You know 
that 1 am a Christian.”§ Another gentleman, after having speci- 
fied particularly most of the doctrines of the gospel, adds, ** My indi- 
vidual belief in respect to the trutli or error of these points can be 
of but little importance, and my subject no way requires that it 
should be given. JVeque teneo neque refello. 1 believe that an 
innumerable company of Christians, who never heard of these arti- 
eles, have fallen asleep in Jesus; and that innumerable of the 
same description are following after.”|| But thir same gentleman, 
only a few years previous, delivered an ordination sermon on the 
tnestimable value of truth, as the only means by which men are 
sanctified. ‘ We naturally infer,” says he, “ in the first place, the 
great importance of the truth. It is the means that God, in his 
wisdom and mercy, has provided and employs for the sanctification 
ofmen. To be wndifferent whether religous truth or error, light 
or darkness, prevails among our fellow men, is to be indifferent to 
their best interests, present and future. 

It is sometimes insisted by Unitarians, that sincerity in our reli- 
gious belief and character is all that can properly be required of 
us. “It is of little importance what a man believes or disbelieves, 
if he is only sincere.” This was a favorite and oft repeated senti- 
ment several years ago. ‘“ One rule,” says Dr. Thayer, “ shall 
measure the decisions of the great day. Sincerity will be the test of 
character.”** But we are as positively told, on the other hand, 
that sincerity ts not sufficient. “It is to be remembered,” says 








* Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s first Letter, p. 12 

t Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s second Letter, p. 19 

t Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Gannett, p. 14. 

§ Rev. Samuel Cary. 

|| See Dr. Eliphalet Porter’s Convention Sermon, pp. 19, 20 

{ Sermon at the Ordination of Rev. Charles Lowell, p. 14 
** Dedication Sermon, p. 25 
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Mr. Richardson, “that the sincerity of any one’s faith gives no 
evidence that it is founded in truth, or is safe to be adopted.””* 

It was fully shown in my last, that the Unitarian clergy, in for- 
mer years, were accustomed to conceal their peculiar sentiments. 
“ We seldom, or never,” says Dr. Channing, “ introduce the Trini- 
tanian controversy into our pulpits.” ‘ We have never entered into 
discussions of the doctrineof the Trinity.” “ They touched not dis- 
puted doctrines.” ‘ Though Boston was full of Unitarian senti- 
ment and feeling, there was no open profession of it.” Clergymen 
maintained a “‘ cautious reserve,” so that ‘ neither from their ser- 
mons, their prayers, por their private conversation,” could it be in- 
ferred thatthey were Unitarians. They even considered themselves 
as slandered, if the epithet, Unitarian, was applied to them.+ But 
more recently, a very different language, and an equal difference in 
practice, are observed. Concealment and disguise are strongly 
reprobated, and it is represented as of great importance that Uni- 
tarian doctrines be fully and plainly preached. ‘ A cunning mes- 
senger,” says Dr. Ware, “ will temporize ; and a timid one will 
palliate.....and each may be expected to practise somewhat 
of concealment and disguise ;—will be tempted to inquire, not 
what is true, but what will be acceptable ; not what duty demands, 
and the exigences of mankind require, but what they will bear, 
what may be said with safety, what will be heard without offence.” 
This spirit the Dr. disapproves, and says that the minister must 
“deliver, without fear, and without reserve, the whole scheme of 
doctrine aud duty which is revealed in the gospel.” f 

Unitarians have insisted much on the happy tendency of their 
system, as a convincing argument in favor of its truth. Mr. 
Sparks published a volume, entitled “ An Inquiry into the compar- 
ative moral tendency of Trinitarian and Unitarian doctrines,” with 
a view to show the vast superiority of the latter; and the Chris- 
tian Examiner, in reviewing this publication, says, “* The point, on 
which the whole of the argument is made to turn in this book, is 
that which must, after all, decide the controversy with the bulk of 
mankind ;—namely, the comparative moral tendency of the two 
conflicting systems.” Vol. i. p. 223. ‘This, it will be recollect- 


* Sermon on Conversion, p. 27. 

+ For the authorities on which I make these quotations and assertions, see Spirit of the 
Pilgrims, vol. iii. pp. 117, 122, 123. 

t Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Brooks, at Hingham, pp. 5,9. Dr. Ware was un- 
doubtedly a Unitarian, at the time of his election to the Professorship of Divinity in Har- 
vard College ; yet, during the ten following years, it is presumed he never preached, frankly 
and openly, the peculiarities of Unitarianism. Did he, at this time, ‘ deliver, without fear 
and without reserve, the WHOLE scheme of doctrine and duty revealed in the gospel,’’ as 
he understood it? or was he “ tempted to inquire,” “ What will men bear? 
be said with safety? What will be heard without offence ?” 

I might refer to several ordination sermons in which the importance of a full and fearless 
exhibition of doctrine is inculcated. See particularly Dr. Channing’s sermon at the Ordi- 


nation of Mr. Gannett, and Mr. Nathaniel Whitman’s sermon at the Ordination of his 
brother at Waltham. 


What may 
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ed, was the subject of Dr. Channing’s Dedication Sermon at 
New York,—* The fitness of Unitarian Christianity to promote 
true, deep, and living piety.” But when a gentleman of Boston, 
some years since, renounced Unitarianism, on the ground of what 
he supposed its unfavorable tendency and effects, this grand argu- 
ment was suddenly relinquished, and the American Unitarian As- 
sociation issued a Tract to show, that the happy influence and 
effects of a doctrine, in promoting seriousness, deep feeling, pray- 
er, a strict observance of the Sabbath, and zeal and effort in the 
cause of religion, were “ no test,” no sure evidence, of its truth.* 

Unitarians have, in some instances, announced themselves as a 
distinct denomination of Christians. In the first annual report 
published by the American Unitarian Association, it is said, “ The 
want of union among Christians of our denomination, is felt to be 
a great evil by those who have directed their attention to this sub- 
ject.” * The contributions of many of our friends have been 
thrown into the treasuries of other denominations of Christians, 
from the want of some proper objects among ourselves, upon 
which they could be bestowed.” pp. 14, 15. The Christian 
Examiner also says, “ With the exception of our own, there is 
hardly a denomination of Christians, which does not support its 
newspaper, and its other periodical works, and support them well.” 
Vol. tii. p. 84. But on another occasion, the Examiner repels 
the suggestion that Unitarians are a distinct denomination, with 
great warmth. “ What are we to understand by this?+ That the 
liberal Christians are a new denomination? ‘They are Congrega- 
gationalists.” Vol. iv. p. 131. 

A few years since, Unitarians were accustomed, almost invaria- 
bly, to speak of themselves as 4 sect, a party, a distinct class of 
Christians. In the introduction to his Ordination sermon at Balti- 
more, Dr. Channing says, “1 have thonght it to be my duty to 
lay before you, as clearly as 1 can, some of the distinguishing opin- 
tons of that class of Christians in our country, who are known to 
sympathize with this religious society.” p. 3. “ A minister who 
attaches himself to that class of Christians to which we of this 
religious society are known to belong,” &c.{ “ This house has 
been built by that class of Christians who are called Unitarians, 
and the gospel will here be taught, as, interpreted by that body of 
believers.”§ More recently, however, Unitarians seem averse to 


*See Tract, No. 17. The Clergyman, who replied to “ the Letter of a Gentleman of 
Boston,” says, that to decide “in regard to the truth or excellence of religious tenets” 
from “ their benefirial effects,” “is a very mistaken ground of judging.’ And again; 
“This argumeut for a system from the character of those who hold it,” is founded alto- 
gether in a mistake, and is of no weight atall.” pp. 15, 19. 

+ Referring to a remark in the Result of a Council at Groton. 
t Sermon at the Ordination of Mr. Gannett. p. 17. 

§ Dedication Sermon at New York, p.2. For instances of a similar mode of ex- 

pressiop, see Mr. Thatehor’s Sermon at the Dedication of the New South Church 3 Dr. 
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being known as a class or party. They will suffer no opinions to 
be imputed to them, as a body ; and their preachers are very 
carelul to announce, that they speak as individuals, and of their 
own mind. “| am not giving you, ”” says s Dr. Channing at the In- 
stallation of Mr. Motte, * the opinions of any sect or body of men, 
but my own. | hold myself alone responsible for what I utr. 
Let none listen to me for the purpose of learning what others 
think.” p. 2. 

While Unitarians were willing to be known as a party, contra- 
dictory representations were not unfrequently made, as to the size 
and extent of the party. Sometimes ii was represented as very 
small; and then again as very large. ‘ Js it not notorious,” says Dr. 
Channing, “that we have espoused an unpopular cause?” “ Is 
it not notorious, that beyond a narrow sphere, our names are load- 
ed with reproach?”* Where,” says a writer in the Christian 
Examiner, “where are the vast resources of Unitarianism ?” 
“ The resources are not vast, nor even respectable. When a pur- 
pose, strictly Unitarian, is to be accomplished, they, into whose 
hands it is committed, know full well, that the interest in Unita- 
rianism, as such, is small indeed, and that its resources are soon 
exhausted.” Vol. iii. p. 116. But the conductors of the Chris- 
tian Examiner, in another place, insist that their party is not small. 
* Will this Council” (the Council at Groton) “ as Christian minis- 
ters, dare to say, that in the Congregational church the liberal 
Christians are a very small party? They know it to be otherwise.” 
Vol. iv. p. 132. 

Unitarians have represented, long and often, that the Orthodox 
system was decaying and falling to pieces—that it had literally 
‘waxed old, and was ready to vanish away.’ In 1806, it was a 
“ frail and crumbling fabric.”+ Twe nty years elapsec , and it was 
fast “wearing out. Toe human errors in which” it originated 
“had died away.” Its “ roots were perishing.”{ And thongh not 
yet entirely prostrate, it is represented as now ‘“ crumbling, in 
presage of a final overthrow.”|| But from other accounts it may 
be inferred, that this wonderful system, so long in dying, is be ndly 
likely to die at all. It is represented as full of life ‘and vigor, and 
spreading itself far and wide. ‘ The whole banded power of the 
country is Orthodox.” ‘ All the institutions for religious educa- 
tion in the country, with a single exception, are decidedly, and 
some of them assumingly, popish/y Orthodox.” A man “ cannot 
travel toward any point of the compass, without being surrounded 


Ware's Sermon at the Ordination of his son in New York; Mr. Lamson’s Ordination 
Sermen at Danvers; aud Sparks on the “Comparative Moral Tendeucy” of the two 
systems, 
* Remarks on Dr. Worcester’s firs! Letter, p. /3. 
t Anthology, Vol. iii. p. 496. t Christian Examiner, Vol. iv. p. 66. 
|| Christian Examiner, Vol. viii. p. 320. 
VOL. II.——NO. VIII. 51 
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by Orthodox believers, Orthodox manners, and Orthodox excelu- 
siveness.”* 

I might proceed, in tracing out inconsistencies like those here 
mentioned to much greater lengths. L miglit remind you, for ex- 
ample, that while the doctrines of grace are continually objected 
to, as being of a Jicentious tendency, those who hold them are ob- 
jected to, as being too precise and strict in their religious course. 
Again, | might point you to passages, in which it is virtually said, 
If we believed as you do, we should give ourselves and the world 
no rest—we should devote all our time, influence, and property 
to the work of rescuing sinners from eternal woe ;’f and at the 
same time to other passages, in which Unitarian doctrines are said 
to furnish even stronger motives to action than Evangelical doc- 
trines, and in which the Orthodox are blamed for being officions, 
obtrusive, and too much engaged in endeavo ing to promote 
the salvation of souls. But I can proceed no further—as I have 
already wearied myself. and probably have wearied you. 

The question occurs, How have inconsistencies, contradictions, 
such as have been noticed, been made to further the progress of 
Unitarianism ? One might rather suppose they would be fatal to 
its progress, and cover its abettors with confusion. But however 
natural such a conclusion may seem on paper, in real life it is not 
verified. Most men will vm ple: ised with what appears plausible 
at the time, especially if it comes from those who possess their 
confidence, and will hardly trouble themselves to inquire after con- 
tradictions, for the sake of exposing them. Of this trait in the 
human character, the promoters of Unitarianism seem to have 
been well aware, and of the advantages to be derived from it they 
have availed themselves to the full. They have seemed to write 
and act—I do not mean to judge them, but such is the appear- 
ance ;—they have seemed to write and act according to circum- 
stances, and with a view to present effect, without much regard to 
system, or to any other principle than that of advancing their own 
cause. When an odinm is to be cast upon the Orthodox on ac- 
count of their religious sentiments, then they are in the “ grossest 
errors ;” but when a prejudice is to be excited against them, on 
account of their alleged exclusiveness, then the existing differences 
are little more than verbal. When their positiveness is to be re- 
proved, then it is presumption for any person to be confident of 
the correetness of his own opinions; but when decision and ear- 
nestness are inculcated, then “ we ought to speak of religion as 


*Christian Examiner, Vol. iii. p. 113. 
+“ We wonder,” says the Christian Examiner, “that anything is done for the temporal 
comfor: of friends. where the doctrine on which modern missions chiefly rests, is believ- 
ed. Werefer to the doctrine that the whole heathen world are on the brink of a botiom- 
less and endiess hell,” “ and that nothing can save them but sending them our religion. 
We see not how they, who so believe, can give their families or friends a single comfort, 
much less an ornament of life.” Number for Se pt. 1829, 
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something which we ourselves know.” When the value of Uni- 
tarian speculations is to be exhibited, truth is of vast importance ; 
but when an indiscriminate fellowship is urged, then it is of little 
consequence what a man believes. At one time, the minister 
must “ deliver, wahout fear, and without reserve, the whole 
scheme of doctrine and duty which is revealed in the gospel ;” 
and at another, he must “not touch disputed doctrines,” but in 
regard to certain topics, must “ maintain a cautious reserve.” 
Now, the happy tendency of Unitarian doctrines decides every 
thing in their favor ; and then the superior tendency of a religious 
system, as manifested in its declared results, is no sure evidence 
of its truth. When Unitarianism is to be promoted in one way, 
its advocates are a distinct denomination ; but when another way 
opens for its advancement, they are not a distinct denomination. 
When it is convenient for the clergy to speak in the name and on 
the hehalf of their brethren, then they are a “ class of Christians ;” 
a sect, a body, a party by themselves; but when it is no longer 
convenient to be held responsible for one another’s opinions, then 
the existence of a party is disclaimed, and individuals are alone an- 
swerable for what they have said and written. 

But I need not recapitulate, as the subject is a plain one, and the 
instances I have furnished will enable you to pursue it, as you have 
opportun'ty. It is certainly very convenient to be able thus to trav- 
erse the field of argument, crossing one’s own track variously and 
at pleasure, while good-natured friends admire and applaud, and 
declare that the course pursued is consistent and direct. There 
is, however, an attendant difficulty. What we have written may 
remain behind us, to be read by other and less partial eyes; and 
the artifices we have practised, and the contradictions into which 
we have fallen, will sooner or later be detected and exposed. 

On the motives of Unitarians, whose publications and measures 
have been the subject of remark, I pass no judgment. I doubt 
not they are sincerely attached to their system, and feel authorised 
to resort to a variety of measures with a view to promote it. But 
what must be the character of a system which needs so frequent con- 
tradictions in order to its support ? Can it, my dear Sir, be the truth ? 
“Truth,” it has been well said, “is always consistent with itself.” 
Error must either be stationary, or “run crooked ;” but the path 
of truth, like that of duty, is direct. Judge for yourself, then, 
whether Unitarianism, as here exhibited, bears the characteristic 
marks of truth. 

Towards the abettors of this system, even the most zealons, 
I can detect no feeling which I think uncharitable. I regret 
their errors and consequent inconsistencies, and would fain hope 
that the statements here made, though for the time unpleasant, 
may lead ultimately to the indulgence of better views, and of 
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more enduring hopes. But whatever the effect may be upon 
them, we have obligations to fulfil to the cause of Cliist, and to 
this community, with which we are not at liberty to dispense. An 
interested public should have the means of knowing where the way 
of truth and of safety lies, and to whom they may trust for direc- 
tion in pursuing it. INVESTIGATOR. 


REMARKS ON ISAIAH vil. 14. “ Behold a virgin shall conceive 
and bear a Son, and shall call his name Immanuel.” 


Tuat Matthew quotes this passage, and represents it as receiv- 
ing its fulfilment in the miraculous conception of Christ, is univer- 
sally admitted. And the greater part of Christians, in every age, 
have understood it as a direct and explicit prediction of that mys- 
terious event. It is well known, however, that the enemies of 
christianity, from Celsus down to the present day, have objected 
to such an application of the prophet’s language, and asserted that 
it has no reference whatever to the birth of Christ. And some, 
whom it would be unjust to class with the enemies of religion, have 
so far harmonized with them, as to maintain that the prophet refer- 
red toa child that was to be born soon after he delivered the pre- 
diction ; and that Matthew is to be understood as quoting his Jan- 
guage by way of accommodation ; or, at least, as applying to 
Christ what had a primary reference to a child that may be regard- 
ed as a type or symbol of bim. I propose, therefore, to examine 
what has been alleged against the primary and exclusive reference 
of this prophecy to Christ. 

I. It bas been asserted, that the Hebrew word, here rendered 
virgin, may properly denote any young woman, married or un- 
married, chaste or unchaste. But this assertion is in direct oppo- 
sition to the authority of the ancient versions, to the etymology of 
the word, and to its indubitable signification in other parts of the 
Hebrew Bible. For in every other place where it occurs, it 
manifestly has the meaning which our translators have given it in 
the text. 

Il. There are others who, admitting this, maintain that the 
prophet’s meaning is, that a young woman who was then a virgin, 
should, within a definite period, be married and bear a son. As 
this is probably the ground taken by most of those, who, at the 
present day, deny that this prophecy had a primary reference to 
Christ, I shall take the liberty to state some objections to it. 
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1. It is inconsistent with the context. The prophet encour- 
aged Abaz to ask a sign for the confirmation of what he had 
just predicted, and left it to his choice in what part of creation 
the sign should be exhibited. ‘* Ask thee a sign of the Lord thy 
God ; ask it either in the depth, or in the height above.” And 
when Ahaz refused, the prophet, after reproving him for his per- 
verseness, says, ‘ Therefore the Lord himself shall give you a 
siga. Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a Son,” &c. Does 
not this language necessarily imply, that there should be something 
supernatural in the event foretold? But according to the exposi- 
tion which [ am opposing, nothing was predicted as a sign but one 
of the most ordinary occurrences among men. For what event 
could be more common, than that a young woman, then a virgin, 
should be married and bear a son? But, 

2. This exposition is inconsistent not only with the context, but 
also with the language of Matthew. “ Joseph, thou son of David, 
fear not to take unto thee Mary, thy wile; for that, which is con- 
ceived in her, is of the Holy Ghost. Now all this was done, THAT 
IT MIGHT BE FULFILLED, which was spoken of the Lord by the 
prophet. Behold a virgin shall be with child, and shall bring 
forth a Son, and they shall call his name Immanuel.” Now 
whether the Evangelist considered this language of the prophet as 
a direct prediction of Christ, or not, it is evident that, in his view, 
there was a striking correspondence between the miraculous con- 
ception of Christ, and the event foretuld by the prophet. But if 
the prophet did not predict a miraculous conception, where is the 
correspondence ? In what sense could the miraculous conception 
of Christ be .a fulfilment of the prophet’s language, if his lan- 
guage did not import any such thing? To say that Matthew has 
applied the prophet’s language by way of accommodation, is far 
from removing the difficulty ; for the language of the Old Tes- 
tament is never accommodated to events in the New, unless there is a 
correspondence between the events described. Thius, for instance, 
the language of God by Hosea respecting Israei, “ Out of Egypt 
have | called my Son,” is by Matthew accommodated to Christ’s 
being called out of Egypt. But here, the correspondence is 
striking. God had said of Israel, “ He is my Son, my firstborn ;” 
and in the character of a Father, had brought him out of Egypt. 
And thus the language admitted of an easy and natural accommo- 
dation to Christ, who was the Son of God in a far higher sense, 
and who was brought out of Egypt at the divine command. But 
if the prophet in the text did not predict a miraculous concep- 
tion, then there is no analogy or correspondence between the event 
which he foretold, and that to which Matthew has applied his lan- 
guaze. 

3. To the exposition under consideration I object, that it ren- 
ders nugatory the name by which this child was to be called. 
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Though I am far from supposing, that the name alone proves that 
he was to be God in our nature, yet it does prove that be should 
be some extraordiuary person; or at least, that he should have 
something more than a common part to act in the world. If not, 
why was this extraordinary name to be given him? a name, which 
seems necessarily to imply, that God would be ina sp cial manner 
with him, and make him the instrument of extensive good to his 
people? But according to the exposition under consideration, 
there was nothing extraordinary, either in the intellectual powers, 
or the piety of this child, or in the part that he acted in the world. 
Those who give this exposition are unable to tell us who he was, 
or what he did ; nor have we any record of the fact that such a 
child was ever born. Grotius, indeed, supposes that a child of 
Isaiah’s, whose birth is mentioned. in the next chapter, was here 
intended. But to this it may be replied, first, that Isaiah’s wife 
was not at this time a virgin, she having already borne hin Shear- 
jashub, whom the prophet was directed to take with hin on this oc- 
casion. And, secondly, the name of the child, who, as Grotius 
supposes, was meant, was not Immanuel, but Mahershalalhash- 
baz. And, notwithstanding what he alleges to the contrary, there 
s2ems not the remotest probability that this child should be called by 
both these names, and yet no intimation be given of it in the Bible, 
But, thirdly, the child whose birth was predicted in the text, is in 
the next chapter addressed as though he were the proprietor or 
prince of the land. ‘ The stre ching out of his wings shall fill the 
breadth of thy land, O Immanuel ;”’—a plain proof (in my view 
at least) that whosoever is meant by Immanuel, he: is bere recog- 
nized as the proprietor and prince of the land of Judea. Sensi- 
ble of this, some, who are unwilling to admit that Christ is intend- 
ed, have supposed that Hezekiah was meant; but Hezekiah was 
born a number of years before the prophecy in the text was de- 
livered ; and of course his birth cannot be here predicted. Nor 
does it appear that after this, Anaz had any son to whom this 
prediction could apply. Who then can this linmanuel be, if not 
the Lord Jesus Christ ? 

It has indeed been objected, that it is difficult to conceive that 
he should be addressed, as the proprietor and prince of the land 
of Juduh, 700 years before he was born. But where is the diffi- 
culty of conceiving this, if we admit his preexistence and Divinity ? 
In various places in the Bible, he is represented as the Ruler or 
King of Israel, whom they tempted in the wilderness, who con- 
ducted them into Canaan, and who afterwards protected them from 
their enemies. Why, then, might he not be addressed by the 
prophet, as present, and as the prince of the land of Judea, 
thongh his human nature did not then exist? Is there any more 
difficulty attending such a supposition, than in supposing that a 
common child, a few months old, should be thus addressed? But 
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such a supposition, those who deny that Christ is intended are com- 
pelled to make. 

4. To the exposition under consideration I object, that it in- 
volves substantially the same difficulty which its advoeaies allege 
against the Common interpretation. ‘The great objection uniformly 
urged is, that the birth of Christ, which did not take place ull more 
than 700 *years after, could be no sign to Ahaz, that within three 
years the designs of his enemies should be defeated. For, say 
they, * In order that anything should be a sign of the fulfilment of 

a prediction, it must come to ‘pass before the predicted event of 
which it is a sign takes place ; and ws having thus come to pass 

must be known to him, to whom it is given as a sign; otherwise to 
him it isno sign at all.” But bow could such a birth as they 
suppose was predicted in the text any better answer the purpose 

of a sign to Alaz, than the birth of Christ? Could it be to him 
a stronger confirmation of the predicted deliverance, to be told 
that a virgin, that is, some virgin in his kingdom, should, at some 
indefinite future time, bring forth ason? In order that this should 
be a sign to him, in the sense in which our opponents understand 
the term, it would be necessary, in the first place, that he should 
know the t2me when the sign given was to come to pass. They 
indeed assume that it was known to Aliaz that the child should be 
born within less than * three years.” But the prophet gives no 
such intiination, and to take it for granted is to beg a main point 
in dispute. And, secondly, it would be necessary that Ahaz 
should know the particular virgin intended; otherwise, how 
could he know whether the sign given had come to pass,—since 
doubtless, many who were then virgins might, within “ three 
years,” bear sons. It may, indeed, be urged, that the name, Im- 
manuel, would sufficiently designate the child intended. But not 
to insiston the possibility that more than one child, born about that 
time, might be Called by this name, we may ask, Must Abaz be 
under the necessity of searching his kingdom through, to ascer- 
tain that some virgin, referred to by the prophet, had brought 
forth a son, and called his name Immanuel? To avoid this difficulty, 
Rosenmuller supposes, that when the prophet uttered the predic- 

tion in the text, he pointed with bis finger to the porticular virgin 
that was to bear Immanuel. But this supposition is gratuitous 
and improbable. And if we might be permitted to make such 
suppositions, we could easily free the common interpretation of 
the text from all difficulty. We migh', with Chandler, Doddridge, 
and a host of commentators mentioned by Poole, suppose, that 
when the prophet uttered the 16th verse, (which creates the prin- 
cipal difficulty in the way of the common interpretation) be pointed 
with his finger to Shearjashub, whom, say these critics, he was 
directed to take with him, “ for no other imaginable reason, but that 
something remarkable was to be said respecting him.” However 
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unnatural this may be, it is not more so than the supposition of 
R osenmuller,—wiich, however, he considers as favored by the 
article beinz prefixed to the Hebrew word, so that it may be ren- 
dered, “ this virgin.” But every one, at all versed in Hebrew, 
knows, that the article is frequently indefinite, and Gesenius as- 
sures us that this is the case in the text. (See his Lexicon, p. 
163.) But, if it should be admitted that the artiele has here the 
definite signification, and if Rosenmuller may account for its being 
thus used, by supposing that the prophet pointed with his finger to 
a particular virgin; | may with more propriety account for its 
being thus used, by supposing that he referred to the well-known 
prediction in the third chapter of Genesis, that the Messiah should 
be “the seed of THe woman.” Why might not Isaiah desig- 
nate the mother of our Lord by the phr: se, “re virgin”? with 
as much propriety as his cotemporary Mic ah has designated her 
by the phrase, ‘* She which travaileth.” See Micah v. 3. 

I proceed to examine what Professor Stuart, who is the latest 
writer that has delivered his opinion on this text, bas advanced. 
In his Commentary on the Hebrews, Vol. ii. p. 335, he says, 
* We know that in the preceding chapter, the birth of a child to 
be called Immanuel, and who was to spring from a virgin, was pre- 
dicted, (vii. 14.) which birth was to be a proof to Ahaz, that with- 
in some three years, (compare verse 14, with 15, 16,) the land of 
Judah should be delivered from the confederated kings of Israel 
and Syria, who had invaded it. Originally and literally, this 
seems applicable only to the birth of a child within that period of 
three years; for how could the birth of Jesus, which happened 
740 years afierwerds, be a sgn to Ahaz that within three years 
his kingdom was to be freed from his enemies? Such a child, # 
would seem, was born at that period ; for, in chap. viiith, 8, 10, 
he is twice referred to, as if then present, at least, as then living. 
In verse 10th, our English version bas translated the proper name, 
Emmanuel, and, thus obscured the form of the original Hebrew 
He adds, on the next page, “ The Emmanuel then born in an 
extraordinary way, and then, by his birth and name, a pledge of 
temporal deliverance to Judah from their enemies, might well be 
a symbol of him, who was to save his people from all their spirit- 
ual eneinies, to bring in everlasting redemption, and whose name 
was in a much higher sense Emmanuel, God with us.” On this I 
remark, 

1. That the application of this prophecy to Christ by Matthew 
is made in such decisive terms, that not only Prof. Stuart, but 
most of those who adopt the exposition which I oppose, are oblig- 
ed to consider this child as a type or symbol of Christ. But in 
what respects could this child be a type of Christ? Not. cer- 
tainly, in the deliverance, of which his birth, according to the 
Professor, was a sign. For this bore no resemblance to the 
salvation, of which the birth of Christ was the pledge. It 
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was not a deliverance wrought by the speci: al interposition of Divine 

Providence, but one which Abaz bribed Tiglath pileser to accom- 
plish, and which was a calamity rather than a blessing to him and 
his people. It was a deliverance from the mouth of the wolf, that 
they might fall into the jaws of the lion. And hence, in 2 Chron. 
XXVINi. 30, it is said, in reference to this very deliverance, that 
‘The king of Assyria came to Abaz, and distressed him, but 
strengthened him not ;’ because, though he crushed the power of 
the confederate kings, yet his ioterferenc e proved ultimately of 
no benefit to Ahaz, or his kingdom. And even if this deliverance 
had been a blessing, the child in question had no agency in bringing 
it about; and of course could not, in this respect, be a type of 
Christ, who is the author of the salvation of his people. Nor 
could he be a type of Christ in his lineage, or descent; for we 
have no evidence that he was of the family of David. Indeed we 
know nothing respecting him, except what is contained in the 
prediction before us. But if he were designed to be a type of 
Christ, is it not surprising that we should have no record of his 
birth, or manner of life ? 

Prof. S. seems to consider this child as a type of Christ, in the 
name by which it was foretold that he should be ealled. But no 
person was ever a type of Christ merely on account of the name 
that he bore, without regard to anything that he did, corresponding 
to the import of that name. Besides, it deserves to be considered 
what evidence, according to the Professor’s exposition, we can 
have, that Christ’s name is Immonnel. Our only evidence of this is 
the prediction in the text, and Matthew’s application of it. But if 
the child spoken of in the text was not Christ, then where is the 
evidence that Christ’s name is Immanuel? It will be of no avail 
to say that Matthew’s application of the text is a sufficient proof of 
this ; for if this application proves that Christ’s name is Immanuel, 
it equally proves that he was the identical child whose birth was 
predicted by the prophet. 

But it will probably be said, that this child was a striking type 
of Christ, in that he had no human father. But Grotius and Ros- 
ennuller appear to deny his miraculous conception, nor is it certain 
that Prof. S. admits it. He indeed says of this child, that it ** was 
to spring from a virgin,” and was “ bora in an extraordinary way ;” 
which seems to imply that he admits its miraculous conception, 
But if he does, he contradicts what he has elsewhere advanced, 
and, in my view, involves hinself in insuperable difficulties. In his 
idtters to Dr. Miller, p. 131, assigning the reason why Christ is 
called “ the only begotten of the Father,” he says, “Is not that 
generation in the womb of the virgin, by supernatural miraculous 
power, and on account of which the angel says he shall be called 
the Son of God, the on/y generation of the kind which has ever 
taken place? Has God any other Son who was thus produced ?” 

VOL. I1I.—NO. VILE. 52 
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The answer must be, Yes ; if a child was thus produced 700 years 
before. How, then, could Christ on this account be called “ the 
only begotten of the Father,” if, as the Professor maintains, his 
miraculous conception is the primary reason, why he is called 
“ the Son of God?” I see not why the child, whose birth was fore- 
told in the text, might not for the same reason be called the Son 
of God. But the idea that any child was in this respect like 
Christ, or was miraculously begotten in the sense that he was, ap- 
pears, in every view in which | can contemplate it, so utterly im- 
probable, that nothing but the plain testimony of Scripture could 
make me willing to admit it. 

Indeed, if the child spoken of by the prophet was not Christ, I 
am unable to perceive any valuable purpose that could be answer- 
ed by its miraculous conception. It certainly could no better an- 
swer the purpose of a sign to Ahaz, than the miraculous concep- 
tion of Christ 700 years after. For the miracle was of such a 
nature that, for the knowledge of it, Ahaz must rely entirely on the 
divine declaration. And why might be not as confidently rely on 
this, if the miracle were to be performed 700 years after, as though 
it were to be wrought immediately ? The birth of this child in- 
deed, supposing him to know that it had taken place, would be to 
him a visible sign ; but its miraculous conception could not. What 
purpose then could such a miracle answer? Will it be said, that 
it was intended to typify the miraculous conceptivn of Christ? But 
is it probable that the Supreme Being would perform one miracle, 
merely to typify another of the same nature to be afterwards per- 
formed, especially, when the performance of the former would 
seem to interfere with his design in the latter, viz: that it should 
be ‘* a new thing in the earth.” 

2. Asa proof that Immanuel must have been born within less 
than three years from the time when the prediction in the text was 
delivered, the Professor tells us, that “ he is twice referred to in 
the eighth chapter, as if then present, at least, as if then alive.” To 
this | answer, that the prophecy in the eighth chapter was deliv- 
ered the very next year after the prophecy in the seventh; and of 
course, if Immanuel were then born, he must have been an infant 
under a year old. Where then would be the propriety of address- 
ing him and saying, (verse 8th) ** The stretching out of his wings 
shall fill the breadth of thy land, O Immanuel,” any more than there 
would be in addressing such language to a child to be born 100 
years after ; especially, if that child was to be united, ina my steri- 
ous manner, to him who was then “the King of Israel”? If this 
language proves that Immanuel was then present, it seems equally 
to prove that he had arrived to years of understanding, and also that 
he was proprietor or prince of the land; suppositions which are 
plainly impossible. And as to the 10th verse, on which the Pro- 
fessor has relied, I think the English version is correct in ¢ranslat- 
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ing the Hebrew word Immanuel ; for if it is regarded as a proper 
name, the sentence appears imperfect and obscure: ** Speak the 
word, and it shall not stand ; for lmmanuel.” But if we render it 
* for God is with us,” the sense is clear. Thus also it is ren- 
dered by Bishop Lowth, who was certainly an able critic, and a 
competent judge in a case of this nature. 

But if it should be admitted that the word Immanuel is here 
used as the proper name of the child whose birth was promised in 
the text, | am unable to see how it will prove that * he is referred 
to as then present, or as then” born. Why may not the prophet 
refer to the promise of his birth, as furnishing triumphant evidence, 
that the combined efforts of the enemies of Judah to destroy it 
should prove abortive? ‘ Associate yourselves, O ye people, 
and ye shall be broken in pieces; gird yourselves, and ye shall be 
broken in pieces. ‘Take counsel together, and it shall come to 
nought ; speak the word, and it shall not stand ; for Immanuel is 
promised, and therefore the nation shall be preserved till he 
come.’ 

3. For further proof that Immanuel must have been born 
within less than three years from the time that the prediction was 
delivered, the Professor refers us to the 16th verse, which, in the 
common version is rendered, ‘‘ Before the clild shall know to re- 
fuse the evil and choose the good, the land that thou abhorrest 
shall be forsaken of both her kings.’ But the translation of this 
verse given by Bishop Lowth, and which had long before been 
given by eminent critics, particularly by Ludovicus de Dieu and 
Castalio, appears to correspond more exactly to the original. 
* Before the child shall know to refuse the evil and choose the 
good, the land shall become desolate, by whose two kings thou art 
distressed.” But when did this desolation of the land of Israel 
take place? If we allow the prophet to be the expositor of his 
own language, we shall, perhaps, conclude, that it was not accom- 
plished till about 65 years after, when ‘ Ephraim was broken that 
it was not a people.” But supposing that the land became deso- 
late sooner ; still, the earliest date that can be fixed for its deso- 
lation is when the king of Assyria besieged and took Samaria ; (see 
2 Kings, xvii. 5, 6.) wiich was fifteen years after the defeat of 
“the confederated kings.” If, then, Immanuel was born before 
their defeat, he must have been capable of knowing good from 
evil before the land became desolate. But if he was not born till 
afier their defeat, we may ask, in the language of the Professor, 
** How could his birth be a sign to Ahaz, that within three years 
his kingdom should be freed from his enemies”? What, then, does 
he gain, by denying that the text is a prediction of Christ? But, 

4. If we should admit that the received translation of the 16th 
verse is correct, or, (which amounts to the same,) that the land 
became desolate, when “‘ the confederated kings” were defeated 
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by Tiglath-pileser, still it will not follow that Immanuel must 
have been born before their defeat. For, in the first place, there 
is no certain evidence that his birth wus designed to be (in the 
strict sense of the phrase) a sign or pledge to “Ahaz, that within 
three years his kingdom was to be freed from his enemics.” The 
proptiet had indeed declared that their counsel against’ Judah 
* should not stand,” and had directed Ahaz to ask a sign in con- 
firmation of it. But he refused, under the pretence that it would 
be tempting the Lord ; but no doubt from a secret contempt of the 
prophet, and a disbelief of his predictions. Jehove‘s, therefore, 
proceeded to give such a sign, or to foretell such a miracle, as his 
own infinite wisdom saw fit, and which, for aught that < appears to 
the contrary, was intended, not to confirm the faith of Ahaz in the 
deliverance just predicted, (for probably he bad none to confirm,) 
but to assure the pious remnant among the Jews, that all the de- 
signs of their enemies should be defeated, and the nation preserved 
under those dreadful calamiues which the prophet immediately 
proceeded to foretell should be brought _ them by the king of 
Assyria. And what stronger assurance of this could they have, 
than a prediction of the birth of the Messiali? What right, then, 
have we to assume, that the event foretold in the text must have 
taken place before the overthrow of the confederate kings ; and to 
assuine it from the fact that it is called a sgn? It is well known, 
that this word often signifies a miracle, where the idea of a sign or 
pledge of the fulfilment of a prediction, is entirely out of the 
question. Thus, the miracles which Moses wrought in Egypt are 
called by this name. 

But if i were certain that the birth of Immanuel was intended 
as a stgn that the counsel of the confederate kings “ should not 
stan,” still the inference drawn from it by Professor S. and others 
would by no means follow. For, in the second place, the assump- 
tion that whatever is foretold as a sign or pledge of the fulfilment 
of a prediction must necessarily come to pass before the predicted 
event of which it is a sign takes place, is entirely unsupported by 
Scripture. When God predicte ‘d to Hezekiah the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army, he said, * And this shall be a sign unto thee, 
ye shall eat this year such things as grow of themselves, and in the 
second year that which springeth of the same, and in the third year 
sow and reap,” &c. (see 2 Kings, xix. 29.) But it is certain that 
what was here given as a sign was subsequent to the overthrow of 
the Assyrian army, which took place the same night that the pre- 
diction was delivered. And when Gol gave commission to Moses 
to deliver the Israelites from Egypt, in order to assure him of suc- 
sess, he said, (Ex. iii. 12.) “ Certainly | will be with thee, and 
this shall be a token (a sign) unto thee that I have sent thee; 
when thou hast brought forth the people out of Egypt, ye shall 
serve God on this mount.” Ou this passage Scott justly remarks, 
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« The token announced was made, not to sense, but to faith ; and 
therefore the sign was consequent to the event confirmed by it. As 
though God had said, | promise to meet thee and Israel at this 
mountain; this promise is thy assurance of success; depend on 
my power and fauhfalness, and go, and bring them forth, nothing 
doubting.” Now, why may we not suppose that this w as the case 
in the text? ‘The prediction that the Messiah should be born of a 
virgin was the surest pledge that could be given to the pious, that 
the designs of the confederate kings, and of all their other ene- 
mies, should be defeated, and the nation preserved under those 
calamities, which the prophet foretold should be brought upon 
them. If God had such a blessing in store for his people, would 
he suffer them to be destroyed ? If he would raise up the Messiah 
from the family of David, would he permit that family to be extirpa- 
ted? And is it going beyond the truth to say, that the text, if nnder- 
stood as a prediction of Christ, would be a more satisfactory sign 
or pledge to the pious in Israel, than it could be, if understood of 
acommon child to be born within less than three years from that 
time ? 

It has, however, been confidently asserted, that the language of 
the 16th verse as clearly implies that Immapuel was to be born, 
as it does that he was not to be capable of knowing good from 
evil, before the overthrow of the confederate kings. “But where is 
the proof of such an assertion? With equal truth I might say, 
thet the language of Micah, v. 3. ‘Therefore will he give them 
up wneil the time that she which travaileth hath brought forth ; then 
shall return the remnant of his brethren,’ &c. as clearly imp lies that 
the Jews were not to be given up into the hands of their enemies after, 
as it does thatthey were to be thus given up before, the birth of Christ. 
But who does not know that they have been given up for a longer time 
and in a more rsmarkable manner since, than they were before, the 
coming of the Messiah ? Nor is there any more difficulty attending 
Isaiah’s prediction of bis bith in the text, than attends Micah’s 
prediction of his berth-place, in the chapter referred to. In both, 
the prediction itself is plain; and in both, what follows is attended 
with obscurity and difficulty. And I may add, this is the case 
with some other remarkable prophecies respecting the Messiah. 

I have now examined all the objections to the common interpre- 
tation of the text, that have come to my knowledge. And how- 
ever forcible some of them may be, I cannot think them unanswer- 
able. Indeed I am persuaded, that whatever difficulties may attend 
the common interpretation, they are by no means equal to those 
that press on the one that has been substituted in its room. And 
the same principles of exegesis, that lead to a denial that the text 
is a prediction of Christ, would, for anght I can perceive, lead to a 
denial that there is any direct prediction of him in the Old ‘Testa- 
ment. For | scarcely know of a prediction of him more plain, or 
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applied to him in a more decisive manner in the New Testament, 
than this. And when we consider with what plainness the 
prophets foretold the remarkable circumstances of his birth, life 
sufferings and death, it appears truly unaccountable, that they 
should pass over his miraculous conception in silence, and that 
Matthew, in order to show that it was foretold, should be under 
the necessity of quoting a prediction, that had no direct reference 
to wt. 
lora. 


THE NATURE, CERTAINTY, AND EVIDENCE OF TRUE 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Tue following little tract was handed us by a friend, with the expectation 
that, if approved, it might be presented to our readers. It is entitled “ Vhe 
Nature, Certainty and Evidence of True Christianity ; ina Letter from a Gen- 
tlewoman in Rhode Island to another, her dear friend, in great darkness, doubt, 
and concern, of a religious nature.” The following advertisement appears on 
the title page: “ Though this letter was written in great privacy from one 
friend to another, yet, on representing that, by allowing it to be printed, it would 
probably reach others in the like afflicted case, and, by the grace of God, be 
helpful to them, the writer was at length prevailed on to suffer it, provided her 
name and place of abode might remain concealed.” ‘The letter is dated July 2, 
1753, and was probably publ.shed soon after it was written. It was re-printed 
at Providence in 1793. With the omission of a few sentences, and with slight 
verbal alterations, we feel a pleasure in laying it before our readers,—that the 
excellent authoress, long since gone, we doubt not, to behold the face of her 
Redeemer in the heavens, may still dispense light and consolation to those who 
here walk in darkness. 

Some, probably, will think that the writer expresses too great confidence in 
regard to her own piety. But on this subject several considerations may 
be suggested. And, in the first place, we must be permitted to inquire, whether 
Christians, at the present day, are not too fond of harboring and expressing 
doubts? Has not the language of doubt become so common, that some would 
even be alarmed, if they could not freely and in good truth adopt it? They 
would be led to doubt, because they had not (as they thought) doubts enough. 
We would be far from encouraging a false or an unseemly confidence ; but is the 
language of doubt, perpetually recurring, honorable to religion? Ought nc‘ 
Christians to love their Savior so well as to be satisfied that they love him? 
And are not expressions of doubt much more frequent now, than we have any 
reason to suppose they were among the early disciples of our Lord ? 

It should be remembered, too, that the letter before us “‘ was written in great 
privacy,” without a thought, at the time, that it would be seen by any eye, 
except that of the friend to whom it was addressed. It should be recollected 
further, that the writer was “ not a novice ;” that she had been long in the school 
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of Christ, and, so far as appears, had adorned her profession. So great is the de- 
ceitfulness of the human heart, that it might argue more of presumption than of 
piety, to hear the young, inexperienced believer giving utterance to his feelings 
in the language of strong confidence. Still less would such language become 
the lips of one, whose religious course had been of a doubtful, suspicious char- 
acter. But it well became “ Paul the aged” to say, “1 know in whom I have 
believed, and am persuaded that he will keep that which I have committed to 
him against that day.” And we rejoice to see tried, devoted, exemplary beliey- 
ers now, rising above their doubts, dismissing their fears, and claiming, with a 
strong but humble faith, their title to the promises. 


My dear Friend, 

I have thought much on those few lines you began to write to 
me, and do not at all wonder that you expect I should improve 
every opportunity to relieve you. For surely the strong bonds of 
friendship, with which we have for some years been bound to each 
other, (were there no bonds of grace at a.1,) demand this ; and how 
much more when these are added? And truly, my dear friend, it 
has not been owing to want of tenderness and compassion towards 
you, under your distresses, that my tongue as well as pen has oft 
been silent. No; my bowels yearned, and | longed to speak many 
times ; but your difficulties were such that I dare not open my lips, 
lest a subtil adversary should turn that against you, which I intend- 
ed for your comfort, aud sink your spirits the lower, as has sometimes, 
you know, been the case. 

And will God now bless the poor weak endeavors of a worm to re- 
fresh you ! If so, it will rejoice me mach ; but whether it please him 
to use a poor Creature as an instrument or no, | am persuaded he will, 
in his own good time, revive you; and I rejoice and praise him on 
your behalf, that through grace he will turn your captivity, and that 
he will bruise Satan under your feet shortly. For, blessed be God, 
Jesus Christ is stronger than he and all his combined legions: and 
he cannot resist his power, though he has audaciously struck at his 
honor, and endeavored to impede his blessed work in your soul. Has 
the bold-daring spirit presumed to insinuate that all religion is vain, 
imaginary, and delusive? Does he pretend that none can know 
they are right? Tell him he is a liar: God has declared him so; 
and [ am bold to say, I have proved him so. He has told me the 
same tale ; but, blessed be God, I do know that religion is no imag- 
inary thing, but a substantial reality. I do know that there is a 
God of boundless perfections, truth and faithfulness, that will not 
deceive, no, nor forsake the soul that puts its trust in him. 

But perhaps you will say, How do I know this God is mine ; and 
that I mvself am not deceived? I answer, by the evidences of a 
work of grace wrought in my soul. And now, as God shall enable 
me, my dear friend, I will tell you truly what God has done for my 
soul, and what I call evidences of a work of grace. This question [ 
could never fully answer when with you, which makes me now at- 
tempt to explain myself. 

First, then, I do know that God has, by his word and Spirit, con- 
vinced me of sin; that I was by nature a child of wrath, an heir of 
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hell, an enemy to him and his ways ; yea, enmity itself—being averse 
to the gospel way of salvation wrought out by Christ. 1 plainly 
saw the cause of that complaint, ‘ Ye will not come to me that ye 
might have life.’ God convinced me, also, that by the deeds of the 
law no flesh living should be justified, and that he and his throne 
would be guiltless, though he should cast me off forever. 

Nevertheless, thou zh T had thas destr: »yyed myself, yet in him was 
my help. He discovered to me, that he had laid help upon ONE who 
is mighty to sive to tue uttermost all that come to God by him; even 
a glorious Christ, the great Emanuel, in whom dwells all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily, one every way complete and suited to my 
wants ; and that he was not only thus qualified, and sealed, and 
sent by the Father, but that he was willing as well as able to 
accomplish the great work, and would by no means cast out any that 
come to him. Upon this discovery of the amiable and lovely Jesus, 
I do know that the Spirit of God constrained me to throw down the 
weapons of my rebellion, and to submit to Him, as Prince and Sa- 
viour, and cousent to be saved by kim in his own way, and upon his 
own terins ; that he should be the Alpha and the Omega, the foun- 
dation and the top-stone in my salvation. Yea, God caused my 
heart to go out after him in strong and vehement desires, and to 
choose him in all his offices, with all his benefits, to be my portion 
forever. He appears to me to be the most lovely and desirable ob- 
ject ; and God enabled me to give myself, my whole soul and body, 
with all my concerns, for time and eternity, into his merciful and 
faithful hands : and had I a thousand precious souls, [ would gladly 
venture them all with him ; for I am persuaded he will keep by his 
mighty power what I have committed to his charge ; nor shall all 
the hosts of hell be able to pluck me out of his hands. Upon this 
choice, and surrender of myself to Christ as Mediator, God the Father 
manifested himself to me, as my reconciled God and Father, the bless- 
ed Spirit took up his abode with me, afforded me his influences and 
assurance daily, and God made with me an everlasting covenant, 
never to be forgotten, even the sure mercies of David: and I 
solemnly gave myself up, all [ have, am, or can do, both in life and 
death, in time and for eternity, to God the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, to be his own in a covenant way, to be disposed of as shall 
most consist with his: glory ; and chose the glorious Trinity for my 
portion forever, in opposition to all others—even a God of infinite 
perfections. Oh happy choice! Oh how happy, that I lived to see 
that day, wherein God betrothed me to himself in loving kindness 
and tender mercy ! 

And now the foundation of my hopes are laid upon the rock of 
ages. And agreeably to those covenant engagements, a faithful God 
has ever since dealt with me. And surely I can say, ‘ Whereas I 
was blind, now I see; old things are done away, all things have be- 
come new.’ Now, through grace, I dare appeal to a heart-searching 
God, and say, that none of his commands are grievous ; I esteem 
them all holy, right, just and good, and long to yield an universal 
obedience. God does excite in me strong ‘and vehement desires 
after an entire conformity to his law, as though my whole salvation 
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depended thereon ; while at the same time he will not suffer me to de- 
pend on anything but Christ alone, notwithstanding a strong propen- 
sity torely on my own merits, but enables me to account all things else 
as nought, in point of justification. Yet he gives me to see a beauty 
in holiness, which far exceeds the lustre of all created things. Nor 
do 1 know what desire means after any or all the enjoyments of 
time and sense, compared with those ardent longings which he at 
times excites in my soul after the enjoyment of himself, and for 
sanctifying grace. 

And though grace is not always alike in exercise, (no, I am 
sometimes dull and lifeless) yet, blessed be God, it has been the 
habitual and settled bent of my soul for many years, to choose God, 
his Christ, and grace, for my portion, in all conditions, both adverse 
and prosperous. Sometimes he has bereaved me, cut off the streams 
of earthly comfort one after another, and then caused me to justify 
him, and fly to him as my all. Sometimes he has hid his face, and 
caused me to mourn after him, and refuse all comfort till he return- 
ed. Sometimes he has permitted Satan to tempt and tyrannize over 
me for a season ; and many a precious jewel has been stolen from 
me, by clouding my evidences, and insinuating that all was delusion 
and hypocrisy ; but a faithful God would not suffer me to be tempt- 
ed above that I was able, but made way for my deliverance. Some- 
times he has permitted the remains of indwelling corruption to rally 
all its force, and strive for mastery ; but at the same time stirred up an 
inveterate hatred and an abhorrence of it and myself for it, because it 
is the abominable thing his soul hates. And sometimes unbelief has 
so far prevailed, that I have cried out, I shall one day perish by the 
hands of these enemies ; or I shall at least fall into sins, to the dis- 
honor of the dear name by which I am called; but for more than 
sixteen years has God preserved me from allowed transgressions, 
and, by grace assisting, I am determined never to lay down my arms, 
but fight till I die, under the banner of the great Captain of my sal- 
vation. And since my Lord is mine, all is mine, and I shall come 
off more than a conqueror, through him that has loved me and given 
himself for me, though now I groan under a body of sin and death. 
Never does sin appear more odious than when I am well satisfied 
it will not prove my ruin. God disposes me to choose any affliction, 
or all the afflictions in this world, rather than sin. O that Christ 
would entirely possess his rightful throne in my soul, wholly sway 
the sceptre there, and fill every room; that not a lust, an usurper, 
might ever dare to lift up its head again! ‘Transporting thought! 
one everlasting day this shall be the happy case ! 

Again, God causes me to love his image, wherever I see it; in 
Strangers, in rich, in poor, in bond or free, of what denomination 
soever. Surely I do esteem the saints the excellent of the earth, 
and they are my delight. God also enables me to love my enemies, 
to forgive injuries, and earnestly to pray that God would forgive 
them also. But I must not enumerate more. 

These, my dear friend, are what I deem evidences of a work of 
grace ; and for my part, I had rather be able to read them, than to 
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hear a voice from heaven, telling me I am a child of God. If you 
ask again, whether I can always, or of myself, read them to my sat- 
isfaction, I answer, Without Christ I can do nothing; all my suffi- 
ciency is of God: but God has taught me to live more by faith, and 
less by sense, than I used to do; and therefore if he hide his face, I 
do not immediately raze foundations as formerly, and draw up hard 
conclusions against myself; but having treasured up the experiences 
of many years, I repair to them in a dark and cloudy day, and find 
thus and thus God has done for me, and appeared for my help in 
times past; and this, as an anchor, holds me sure, that he will in 
his own time return, and revive me. He has begun a good work in 
me, and he will carry it on till the day of Jesus: he was the author, 
and he will be the finisher of my faith; and so he makes me hang 
on the faithfulness of a covenant God, who will not deceive, nor 
make any ashamed of their hope, that put their trust in him. 

And now, my dear friend, I have given you the reason of the hope 
that isin me; and judge you, are these all the effects of nature, 
gifts, imagination, or a common work of the Spirit? Will any or 
all of these thus determine the soul for God, and make it even 
break with longings after a conformity to him? Will they cause it 
to cry out, Whom have I in heaven but thee? and make it rejoice 
that nothing throngh eternity shall be able to divert it one moment 
from God? Will nature abhor and dread hypocrisy, and cause the 
soul to tremble at the thought of it, and earnestly to plead with God 
to search and try it, if there is any guile, or reservation, or false way 
init? Will nature cause the soul to plead with God that his all- 
piercing eye may penetrate into its most secret recesses, and rejoice 
that it does so? Will nature welcome death, the king of terrors, purely 
because it will deliver the soul from sin, and usher it into the pres- 
ence of God ; when no outward difficulties make it desire death, 
but God in his providence makes things comfortable and easy? 
Again, will nature cause all things below to appear as vanity, and 
less than nothing, compared with communion with God—cause it to 
deprecate and tremble at the thought of unsanctified prosperity ; and 
absolutely to refuse accepting of creature comforts, as any part of its 
portion, or in the room of sanctifying grace ? May not the soul in 
this case say, There is none upon earth I desire besides thee ; ordi- 
nances and providences are all empty without thee; and I will not 
let thee go, I will not be comforted, except thou comfort me? Yea, 
though thou slay me, I will trust in thee; and, leaving the things 
that are behind, I am determined to press after as great discoveries 
of Christ, and degrees of sanctification, as it is possible for a mortal 
creature to attain in this imperfect state. 

Surely this is a work of almighty power, and victorious grace! 
May God have all the glory! But methinks I see you wondering 
that I attempt to write in so positive a strain; and withal, your ten- 
der heart misgives you, and you fear lest I am influenced by self- 
confidence, pride, ostentation, or vain glory. And would to God, I 
dare tell you that I had no remains of these odious sins in me; but 
doubtless they will cleave to my best performances, as long as I 
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live in this world. However, these, I am sure, are not the motives 
which has constrained me thus freely to communicate my ex- 
periences to you: No, but to vindicate the honor and glory of the 
great GOD, whom Satan has dared to slander and reproach with 
his lies ; to bear a testimony for God, that I know him to be truth 
and faithfulness, and far to exceed all that I could ever ask or think ; 
and again to declare, that had I a thousand precious souls, I would 
venture them all on his truth, and cling to him. When God himself 
rends my hope from me, I will let it go, but not till then; and if it 
is the hope of the hypocrite, may itgo thismoment. I know assur- 
edly, it is by grace, and grace only, that stand. For so weak am I of 
myself, that should he withhold his grace, I should wander from 
him to my utter destruction, notwithstanding all he has done for 
me. Whereof, then, have I to boast? I rejoice that boasting is 
forever excluded. May the crown be set on Jesus’ head, while I 
lay my mouth in the dust, and acknowledge I am an unprofitable 
servant, and utterly unworthy of all the mercy he has shewed to me. 
I intreat you not to conclude, from what I have written, that I 
have any desire to establish assurance as the essence of saving faith, 
or to set up my experiences as a standard. No, no, far be that from 
me. I know God by his Spirit works variously with his children. 
But as to the essential and fundamental parts, I trust you will find 
them agreeable to the Scripture. Try them by that; to the law 
and to the testimony ; if they agree not with that, reject them im- 
mediately, as false, delusive, imaginary, and having no light in 
them. But if you find they are genuine characters of a saving work, 
wrought by almighty power in the soul; discern, I pray thee, whose 
signet, bracelets, and staff, are these. Can you not lay claim to 
them, and say, Surely God has done thus and thus for me also? Or 
if you dare not lay claim, dare you deny and say, that God has not 
convinced you of sin and of your absolute need of a Saviour? Has 
he not determined you for himself? Do you not choose him for your 
everlasting portion? Do not for a world say you do not: I trust 
you dare not say so. Well, if you ever have chosen God for 
your all, renew your choice ; fly to him again ; give up yourself, and 
all your vast concerns, into his hands, through the Mediator ; and I 
doubt not but you will derive strength from the Head of all gracious 
influences. Say not, you cannot do it, but try to stretch forth the 
withered hand, and it will be whole. ‘Touch but the hem of his gar- 
ment, and all shall be well. Lay your impotent, needy soul by the 
pool, and I trust the angel of the everlasting covenant will ere long 
descend, and make you whole, and restore to you the joys of his 
salvation. And thus, perhaps, you will see, though now they are 
clouded, that you have the evidences of grace in you; that you do 
hate sin as sin ; that you do love holiness for its own sake, and God 
because he is an holy God; that you love his law, and long perfect- 
ly to obey it; that you do prize Christ as a Xing, as well as Saviour ; 
that you do love his image in his children ; that you do love your ene- 
mies ; are weaned from this world, and all its trifling enjoyments ; and 
that you are reaching after greater degrees of sanctifying grace. 
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I know you will forgive me, if I intrude on your patience in this 
long epistle, since it proceeds from a heart full of tender concern 
for you. May God refresh you by it, and lift up the light of his 
countenance upon you. And I beg you to pray for me, that I enter 
not into temptation : for though I have for some time, through sur- 
prising grace, walked up and down in the light of God’s countenance, 
I am yet in an enemy’s country ; a thousand snares await me from 
within and without: I have not yet put off the harness, and am per- 
haps comparatively but girding it on ; and though the house, built 
upon the rock Jesus Christ, fall not, yet I have no expectation but 
that the rain will descend, and the floods come, and the winds blow, 
and beat upon it.—Oh pray that I may glorify God, in every condition 
and state of life, and all will be well. 

This long letter I commit to your care and prudence, as the very 
secrets of my soul, and asa token of my sincere affection and esteem 
for you, as my very dear friend. Pray write to me as soon as you 
can.—Yours heartily, 





REVIEWS. 


Nature anp Extent or Insprration.—An Article in the 
Christian Examiner for July, 1830. 


Tue discussion commenced in the first number of our present 
volume on the question, ‘ What constitutes Infidelity ?” has evi- 
dently been a very embarrassing one to some Unitarians in this 
region. It has drawn them out on the important subject of Inspi- 
ration, and wrung from them disclosures which have .shaken the 
confidence of not a few of their friends. 

In determining the question, ‘*‘ What constitutes Infidelity ?” our 
correspondent pursued the following plain, and, so far as we see, 
unexceptionable method : Certain writers, whose names» were 
given, had, by Common consent, been denominated Infidels. What 
made them such ? What views did they hold and profess respect- 
ing the Bible and the Christian religion, which brought upon them 
the charge of Infidelity? It was found, on examination, that none 
of them “ avowedly rejected Christianity,” or ‘ treated the charac- 
ter of the Saviour with open irreverence or disrespect.” Some 
“admitted that that the Scriptures contained a revelation from 
God, and that particular portions were of divine inspiration ;” 
some were professors of, the Christian religion, and observed its 
ordinances ; and some pretended to extraordinary zeal for the pu- 
rity and advancement of this religion. Still, in the deliberate and 
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recorded judgement of the Christian world, they were Infidels. 
What made them such? What constitutes Infidelity? What are 
the characteristic marks by which to distinguish between an infidel 
and a Christian ?>—To these inquiries, the following answer was 
given : 

“ The Christian receives the canonical Scriptures of the Old and New Testa- 
ment as coming from God—as of binding authority—as the standard of his 
faith, and the rule of his conduct ;~ but the infidel, whatever he may profess or 
pretend, never in reality does this—The intelligent Christian is not averse 
to sober and just criticism, in application to the Scriptures. He wishes the 
canon of Scripture to be investigated and established, and that whatever is in- 
cluded in the canon may be properly explained. He wishes to possess a correct 
copy, if possible, as the inspired writers left it ; and he wishes this copy to be 
correctly interpreted, if possible, according to ‘the mind of the Spirit.’ But 
when all this is done to his satisfaction, he has no further questions to ask. He 
receives it all. He says, with Chillingworth in his better days, ‘ No demonstra- 
tion can be stronger than this: God hath said so, therefore ut ts true.’ 

“ But the infidel is not satisfied with having a correct copy of the Scriptures, 
and with having it correctly interpreted. He does not then bow to it, as a stand- 
ard. There is a certain part of it, if not the whole, which, in his estimation, is 
not the authoritative word of God.” 

The distinction here made was illustrated at considerable length, 
and the line of division between the Christian and the infidel was 
drawn with precision, and we. think in its proper place. It was 
then shown, by quotations numerous and authentic from the writ- 
ings of Unitarians in this country and in Europe, that they fall on 
the side of the infidel. 

It will not be denied by any, not even by Unitarians whose 
works were quoted, that, ac cording to the distinction established by 
our correspondent, they fall on the wrong side. If any objection 
is to be made, it must lie against, not the application of this distinc- 
tion, but the distinction itself. It is incumbent, therefore, on those 
who feel themselves injured at being found on the side of the infi- 
del, and who mean to persist in their opinions, to show that the 
proper line of distinction has not been drawn. It is incumbent on 
them to draw another, if they are able, which, in point of principle, 
shall place such men as Herbert and Bolingbroke on the one side, 
and themselves on the opposite. It was not said by our corres- 
pondent, nor will it be by us, that American Unitarians have 
followed out their principles to so great an extent as some of those 
with whom they are classed. But, in point of principle, where is 
the difference ? Both call themselves Christians ; both profess to 
believe that the Bible contains a revelation from God, and that partic- 
ular parts of it may be in some sense inspired ;* both are, in some 
instances, professors of religion, and come to its ordinances, and 
pretend to much zeal for its purity and advancement ; and yet 


* Passages may be quoted from both, which seem to imply as much as this, though 
both talk variously and inconsistently on the subject. 
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both refuse to receive the whole canonical Bible as the word of 
God, and bow to it as a standard of truth and duty. One class 
may receive more of the Bible than the other, or may regard it 
with greater veneration ; and there may be differences among in- 
dividuals of either class in these respects. All may not apply 
leading principles in the same way, or carry them out to the same 
extent. But, in point of principle, where is the difference? For 
ourselves, we cannot see where ; and if others have better eyes, or 
a better understanding of the subject, they will have the goodness, 
we hope, to inform us. 

In relation to this whole argument of our correspondent, which 
is certainly a close one, and from which, as it seems to us, there is 
no escape, the reviewer in the Examiner has the following excla- 
mation : 

* What a notable argument is it, and what notable minds must it be expected 


to operate upon! Unitarians believe some things that infidels believe, and use 
some of the same methods of reasoning ; therefore, Unitarians are Infidels !” 


We should do the conductors of this work far greater injustice 
than we ever have done them, were we to suppose that they did 
not know, when they consented to the insertion of these and the 
following sentences, that they were nothing to the purpose—that 
they did not touch the argument in question, or constitute any 
proper reply to it at all. ‘ Unitarians believe some things that 
infidels believe, and use some of the same methods of reasoning ; 
therefore, Unitarians are infidels”! Was this the argument of our 
correspondent? By no means. All Christians unite with infidels 
in the belief of a thousand things that might be mentioned ; but 
are all Christians on this account infidels? Or are infidels to be 
identified with all sorts of Christians ?—TIt was inquired by our 
correspondent, first of all, ‘* What constitutes Infidelity ?” and this 
being determined, it was shown, that those Unitarians, whose 
words were quoted, do agree with infidel writers, not in some in- 
different things, but in that very thing which goes to make a man 
an infidel. ‘They agree in pretending to respect Christianity, 
while they refuse to bow to the Bible as a standard, and receive 
it as the word of God. Such was the reasoning of our corres- 
pondent ; and it is much easier to pass it with a sneer, than to 
grapple with it, and fairly to answer it. 

It is sometimes said by Unitarians, that the English infidels were 
driven off from Christianity by its corruptions,* and that, had they 
lived in this age and been familiar with modern improvements in 
theology, they would not have been infidels. Now this, with a 
difference of phraseology, is just what we have been saying. Were 


* “Lord Herbert was indeed an extraordinary man, a man forced off and driven away 
from nacery gg | by what we consider as the corruptions by which, in his time, it was 
surrounded.” Norton’s General Repository, vol. i. p. 6. 
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Lord Herbert or Lord Bolingbroke now citizens of Boston, be- 
yond question they would not allow themselves to be denomina- 
ted infidels. ‘They would resent such an appellation as highly as 
any of their peers. They would doubtless connect themselves 
with some Unitarian society, and might go to the sacrament at 
some Unitarian church. ‘To be sure, they would not believe all 
that was in the Bible ;. they would pronounce some portions of it 
unreasonable, and throw them aside as no part of the revelation ; 
and their religious teachers would do the same. 

On the day of our publishing the communication on Infidelity, 
an article appeared in the Christian Examiner, entitled “ The 
Scriptures not a Revelation, but the Record of a Revelation.” Of 
this, we gave our readers some account in our number for Febru- 
ary, pp. 95—101. In the Examiner for May, the subject was 
again introduced, in an article entitled “ Misappreher nsions of Uni- 
tarianism.” <A leading object of this article seems to have been 
to show, that, although Unitarians do deny the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, still, they are very serious in doing it, and are, on the 
whole, a very serious, religious people. From this article, some 
extracts were given in our last number, p. 370. In the article 
now under consideration, the conductors of the Examiner under- 
take to tell us, as they had done before, what they believe. 

“ We lay our hand strongly upon the foundation—the Bible. We say, there 
is a communication from heaven. There is light supernaturally communicated 
and attested to those heaven-commissioned prophets and apostles, who, in their 
turn, have simply, naturally, each after the manner of his own age, his own 
style, his own peculiar habits of thought and feeling, imparted itto us. There 
are truths recorded, beyond the human reach of the men who delivered them, 


and they are truths dearer to us than life —Right or wrong in our conviction, 
this is what we believe.” 


Now all this is very well. A sense may be put upon these 
words which will make them express, perhaps, all that is necessa- 
ry. A sense may also be put upon them which virtually nullifies 
them. And taken in connexion with all that has appeared in the 
Examiner on the subject, we are constrained, whether we will or 
no, to understand them in the latter sense. “ There, is a commu- 
nication from heaven.” Where? Contained in the Bible,—to 
be culled out at the discretion of the reader. ‘“ There is light 
supernaturally communicated,” &c. How much? How large a 
portion of the contents of the Bible was supernaturally communi- 
cated? Only a part, as we shall presently see, and this part to be 
determined by the judgement of individuals; so that we have 
no standard, after all, except our own understandings. And to 
whom was this light supernaturally communicated? ‘To the 
prophets and apostles; and by them imparted to us, without any 
kind or degree of inspiration ; so that we have nothing on 
which to rely, in regard to the correctness of the record, ex- 
cept the unaided fidelity and ability of the writers.—That these 
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are the real views of the conductors of the Examiner, no one who 
has read their pages can entertain a doubt; and those who hold 
to the full inspiration of the Bible, and receive it as a perfect stand- 
ard, can as little doubt whether views such as these go to nullify 
its declarations, and render the word of God of none effect. 

The principal argument, in the several articles in the Examiner, 
to disprove the inspiration of the sacred writers, arises from the 
manner in which they wrote. ‘Their “ style is natural, and there- 
fore is not superuatural.” ‘The phraseology, the choice of words, 
the order of thought, the selection of figures, comparisons, argu- 
ments to enforce the communication, was altogether a human work.” 
—Now we admit that the different writers of Scripture exhibit 
their characteristic differences of style. ‘They were left, to some 
extent certainly, each to follow the bent of his genius, and to ex- 
press his thoughts in his own natural way. The language is that 
of the age and country in which the writers lived, and we discover 
in each somewhat of the peculiarities of his own mind. So far, 
there need be no dispute. But what does all this prove? That 
these writers were not guided and assisted in what they wrote by 
a directing, superintending, unerring Spirit? Not at all. We are 
aware of no inconsistency, and we are confident that none can be 
made to appear, between the doctrine of inspiration, properly ex- 
plained, and the fact that the sacred penmen communicated divine 
truth, each in that style and manner which to him was the most 
natural and agreeable. Admitting the fact of inspiration, we might 
expect beforehand that they would communicate after this man- 
ner, since, to secure such a manner, seems to have been a principal 
reason why men were selected as the instruments by which God 
should reveal his truth. Why did he not utter responses from a 
brazen oracle ; or speak in an audible manner from the clouds? 
He saw it best, doubtless, that the communication should come to 
us through a human medium, and should possess, to our apprehen- 
sion, the very property of naturalness which it does possess. And 
now shall we urge this intended and important quality to show that 
God had no concern in making the communication, and that men, 
the appointed instruments, were not inspired ? 

The argument in the Examiner proceeds on the supposition, 
that what is supernaturally communicated must be presented in a 
style altogether unique and peculiar. ‘There can be no appear- 
ance of naturalness, nothing seemingly human about it. If the 
style is natural, it cannot be supernatural ; and, vice versa, if it is 
supernatural, it cannot be natural.—Now let us examine this 
assumption, on grounds which the conductors of the Examiner 
themselves admit. They admit that some “ portion of the Scrip- 
tures” was “ written from express dictation” —the highest kind of 
inspiration possible. Let them, then, select these portions, and 
show us that the style of them is manifestly supernatural—altogeth- 
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er unique and peculiar—discovering no traces of having passed 
through a human medium. This certainly is incumbent on them, 
or else their argument must lose all its force, even in their own 
estimation. 

Again, these reviewers believe that Christ was a human being, 
possessing a human body and soul, with all the faculties and affections 
of human nature. They profess also to believe that he was, in the 
highest degree, inspired—that the Spirit was given him without 
measure—so that whatever he spake was truly the word of God. 
Now, do they believe that the discourses of Christ were delivered 
in a style altogether superhuman—like the hollow responses of an 
oracle, or like a voice sounding from the skies? “ A portion of the 
discourses of our Saviour,” say these gentlemen, “ were [was] 
undoubtedly written from an exact remembrance of the words.” 
Let us then have these discourses selected (for no doubt our op- 
ponents will be able to select them) and let it be shown that they 
are supernatural discourses, in such sense as to have lost all ap- 
pearance of naturalness, in “ the phraseology, the choice of words, 
the order of thought, the selection of figures, comparisons, argu- 
ments,” &c. 

There is no doubt, there can be none to those who admit the 
truth of the Bible, that no small part of it is literally the word of 
God. How very often is God represented as speaking—in the 
first person? How much of the Old Testament follows a ‘ Thus 
saith the Lord’? These passages are numerous and long, em- 
bracing in some instances whole chapters, and they occur in every 
part of the Old Testament. Now if these passages are examined, 
they will be found to contain the same characteristic differences of 
style and manner, the same apparent ease and naturalness, which 
appear in other parts of our sacred books. ‘The argument of these 
reviewers is therefore inconsistent, not only with their own conces- 
sions, but with facts. Consequently, it cannot be a valid argu- 
ment. ‘They may theorise as much as they will, and please 
themselves with the notion, that what is natural cannot be super- 
natural, and that what has the appearance of naturalness cannot be 
inspired ; the facts in the case are against them, and may be urged 
to brush away their cobweb reasonings as fast as they spin them. 
Large portions of the Bible (if ¢rue) are in fact the word of God, 
for God is represented as personally speaking ; and yet these por- 
tions present no more superhuman appearances than some other 
portions. ‘They exhibit the same degree of naturalness, and the 
same characteristic differences of style. 

It is urged by the reviewers in the Examiner, to keep them- 
selves in countenance, that others have rejected the doctrine of 
inspiration ; and several respectable authors are quoted as holding 
views similar to their own. But admitting that others have rejected 
the inspiration of the Scriptures ; this will not prove that it is right 

VOL. III.—NO. VIII. 5 
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“or safe to do so. A question of this magnitude can never be de- 
cided on the authority of names,—and especially by those who 
profess to care nothing about names.—But if we examine the 
quotations which are given, we shall find that, with few exceptions, 
they are nothing to the purpose. St. Jerome says, that the 
prophet Amos “ uses the terms of his own profession ;” and so 
say we. And so does Jehovah, when speaking by the mouth of 
the prophet Amos, adopt the language of a shepherd. Bishops 
Atterbury and Marsh, and Mr. Locke, are quoted, as testifying to 
the free and natural manner of writing apparent in the Epistles; 
but that all this has nothing to do with the question of inspiration 
has been fully shown. Dr. Lightfoot is also quoted, speaking 
disparagingly of the Septuagint translation ; and Bishop Burnet, as 
laying down a scheme which goes “ to settle the divine inspiration 
of the sacred writings”—not to disprove their inspiration; and Dr. 
Paley speaking of the quotations from the Old Testament into the 
New, much after the manner of Dr. Woods, in his recently pub- 
lished Lecture on the subject ; and Dr. Durell, as intimating a 
doubt whether the imprecations of David had not better be omitted 
‘in the daily service of our church ;” and the Quarterly Re- 
view, as saying “ that the cause of revelation does not depend on” 
such ideas of inspiration as would condemn a judicious collation 
of manuscripts, and “ collections of various readings ;”—but what 
has all this to do, in determining the questions now before us? 
Just nothing at all. Not one of these men, so far as appears in 
these quotations, denied the proper inspiration of the Scriptures, 
or refused to consider them as the word of God. 

The conductors of the Examiner complain bitterly of the man- 
ner in which we have treated them, particularly in respect to the 
charge of infidelity. ‘ Was anything ever heard of, in all the an- 
nals of theological extravagance, more monstrous, than to charge 
men, who devoutly and gratefully profess to receive the Bible in 
this supernatural character, with being infidels ?’—These writers 
are doubtless aware that we are not the first nor the only persons who 
have charged Socinians, Unitarians, those who reject the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures, and refuse to receive them as a perfect 
standard of truth, with infidelity. Mr. Norton complained many 
years ago, and with as much reason then as now, that it was said 
of liberal Christians, ‘There is no difference between them and 
a sober, rational infidel.”* As long ago as the time of Eusebius, 
those who did “ not believe that the Holy Spirit uttered the divine 
Scriptures,” were accounted “ infidels.”+ ‘The Earl of Shaftes- 
bury says, in his characteristics, that “this great name of Deist 
cannot be too much respected. A number of celebrated writers 
have made open profession of Deism ; and most of the Socinians 
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have at length joined them. The great reproach against this nu- 
merous sect is, that they consult only reason, without any regard to 
faith, an indocility which a Christian can never forgive.”* The 
French infidels represent Unitarians “ as a sect of philosophers who 
.. +. did not choose openly to avow pure Deism, and reject for- 
mally, and without reserve, every kind of revelation; but who 
were continually doing with respect to the Old and New ‘Testa- 
ment, what Epicurus did with respect to the gods,——admitting them 
verbally, but destroying them really. The following extract is 
from an Edict of the King of Prussia, dated Potsdam, July 9, 
1788. ‘ We have observed with regret, for some years before 
our accession to the crown, many of the Protestant clergy allowing 
themselves unbounded freedoms with the doctrines of their confes- 
sions.” ‘They are not ashamed to serve up again the wretched 
and often refuted errors of Socinians, Naturalists, Deists, and 
other sects, and with much boldness and impndence to spread 
them among the people, under the extremely abused name of en- 
lightening ; to depreciate the authority of the Bible, as the revealed 
will of God; to corrupt, to explain away, or utterly to reject the 
sacred records ; to represent faith in mysteries, and particularly in 
the Redeemer’s atonement, as ill founde d or superfluous, and thus 
to reproach our common Christianity.”t This edict occasioned 
a warm controversy in Germany, in which the promoters of the 
new doctrines were pire teers de nominated Deists. ‘* A Chris- 
tian society is not unjust, which refuses to admit those who, in con- 
tradiction to the end of her institution, teach Socinian or Deistical 
principles.” Protestant preachers have become first Arians, 
next Socinians, and at last Deists,”—still retaining their places as 
“ Protestant preachers.”{ The late Dr. Erskine, in the Preface 

to his Sketches, (p. 6.) says, “ If rgecting the Scriptures as di- 
vinely inspired, ‘al an infallible rule of faith and manners, ts re- 
fined Deism, it will not be easy for Dr. Priestley, it will be 
impossible for some German writers, to prove this charge against 
them groundless.” Mr. Wilberforce denominated Unitarianism 
(before its advocates had come out, as they since have done, on the 
subject of ins spr ation) the “ half-way house to infidelity ; ; * ee the 
Quarterly Reviewers approve of the definition. Vol. iv. p- 485. 
Archbishop Magee, after describing the manner in which the Bae 

lish Unitarians interpret the Bible, adds, “« The ms of revelation 
being thus pared down to the puny dimensions of human reason, 
how differs the Christian from the Deist?” “ Surely Mr. Belsham 
cannot reasonably be offended if he should be denied the appella- 
tion of a teacher of christianity. For what is christianity? Is it 
anything differing from the natural religion of the Deist?”|| Dr. 


* See Voltaire’s General Hist: Nugent’s Translation, vol. iv. pp. 243, 244. 
t See Encyclopedie, Art. Unitarians, 
t See Erskine’s Sketches of Church History, vol: i. pp: 94, 105, 123. 
|} On Atonement and Sacrifice, pp: 26, 473. 
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Wardlaw, after giving Dr. Priestley’s views of the Bible, adds, “1 
like the honesty of this avowal ; but I presume you will agree with 
me in thinking that Deism ought to have been the profession of 
him who makes it.”* Mr. Fuller has a long letter on “ the like- 
ness of Socinianism to Deism,” illustrated in the agreement of 
Socinians and Deists, “in their leading principles,” their ‘ preju- 
dices,” their successes, &c.| Dr. Jamieson, in the Preface 
to his “ Vindication of the Doctrine of Scripture,” speaks of the 
fatal influence of the Socinian scheme, in throwing open the sluaces 
to infidelity ;” and of * the fascinating power which it invariably dis- 
covers, in bereaving its votaries of all that distinguishes christianity 
—but the name.” Dr. Miller says that ‘“‘ Unitarianism and infidelity 
are so closely allied, that he who embraces the one has really no 
good reason for objecting to the other.”{ Mr. Wilson denominates 
the liberal theologians of Germany infidels. ‘I open the works 
of the German infidels.” ‘ What are all the monstrous expositions 
of the German infidel school.”||_ Mr. Noble speaks of those who 
deny the Divinity of the Saviour, in the same manner. ‘ Not 
only is absolute infidelity very prevalent, but the religion that is 
professed is more and more assuming a character which renders it 
different from infidelity less in substance than in name. ‘The most 
low and unworthy ideas of the Christian Redeemer are daily 
superceding the honor that is his due.’’§ 

We present these authorities, to which others almost numberless 
might be added, for the purpose of satisfying our opponents that it 
is nothing new, or strange, or “ monstrous” for those who deny 
the inspiration of the Bible, and refuse to receive it as a standard, 
to be denominated infidels. We call no man an infidel merely 
because his views differ from ours in regard to the person of the 
Saviour. We have never charged the conductors of the Examiner, or 
any other Unitarian, with infidelity, on such grounds. But we do 
call that man an infidel—we know not what else to call him—let 
his theological speculations be what they may, who denies the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, and refuses to receive them as a perfect 
rule of faith and manners. 'The readers of the Christian Exami- 
mer must judge for themselves whether some of the writers in that 
work have not brought themselves within the range of this defini- 
tion, and fairly incurred the charge with which it stands con- 
nected. 

But though these gentlemen do regard the Bible as a human 
composition, and many parts of it as of human contrivance, still 


* Discourses on the Socinian Centroversy, p. 160, 
t Works, voi. ii. pp. 211—223. t Letters on Unitarianism, p. 272. 
|| Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, pp. 48, 332, 
§ Lectures on Inspiration, p. 3. 
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they believe it contains a supernatural revelation; and they ask 
whether “any infidel ever admitted the divine, supernatural, mi- 
raculous origin of that system of interpositions and instructions that 
is recorded in the Bible ?” In reply to this, we would merely in- 
quire whether they do not regard Hobbes and Bolingbroke and 
Dodwell as infidels. But Hobbes, says Mr. Leland, “ seems some- 
times to acknowledge inspiration to be a supernatural gift, and the 
immediate hand of God.” Lord Bolingbroke says “ The Chris- 
tian system of faith and practice was revealed by God himself ; 
and it is absurd and impious to assert that the divine Logos revealed 
it incompletely or imperfectly. Its simplicity and plainness showed 
that it was designed to be the religion of mankind, and manifested 
likewise the divinity of its original.” Dodwell also represents 
“the divine law” as “ first dictated by the Holy Spirit.”* 

The conductors of the Examiner complain, that we “ take brief 
sentences, and disjointed members of sentences, here and there, 
from their writings,” and “ altogether suppress the strong and full 
declarations they make of their belief of a supernatural communi- 
cation to the inspired teachers of our religion.” To this we reply, 
that we have quoted “ brief sentences,” and sometimes ** members 
of sentences,” from the Christian Examiner ; for the very good 
reason that we have not space, and if we had, we should have no 
necessity or inclination to extract entire articles. The proper 
question on this subject respects, not the extent of our quota- 
tions, but the manner of them. Have we quoted falsely or 
unfairly? Have we quoted in a way to convey an erroneous im- 
pression? Until some instances of such quotation are pointed out, 
it may be safely assumed that none exist.—But we “ suppress al- 
together the strong and full declarations they make of their belief 
of a supernatural communication.” Now this representation is 
untrue. Our readers know perfectly well, know it from the gene- 
ral course of argument adopted, and from the quotations we have 
made, that the conductors of the Examiner’ profess “ their belief 
of a supernatural communication to the teachers of our religion.” 
We have never attempted or wished to conceal this fact. Our 
endeavor has been that, along with the knowledge of such a pro- 
fession on their part, our readers should have the means of esti- 
mating it. 

Another complaint is, that we “ pertinaciously” charge upon our 
opponents our own “ inferences as their faith.” But this allegation, 
like the last, must be met with a denial. ‘To the best of our 
knowledge, we have not done it. We have said that certain opin- 
ions expressed in the Examiner amount to a species of infidelity ; 
but we have not said or intimated that the conductors of that work 
admit the justness of our conclusion, or make it a part of “ their 


* See Spirit of the Pilgrims, vol. iii, p. 5. 
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faith.” On the contrary, it is implied in nearly al] we have said, 
that this conclusion, however just, will not, on their part, be 
admitted. 

Still another complaint is, that we ‘‘so completely wrap our- 
selves up, as to all the difficult points of this controversy concern- 
ing inspiration ;” and we are called upon to tell our opponents “ in 
good truth, what we do believe.”—lIt will seem strange, we are 
sure, to many of our readers, that the Spirit of the Pilgrims should 
be charged with a want of explicitness. We had supposed, that 
we had excited prejudice and incurred reproach, more on account 
of our explicitness, particularly in relation to subjects connected 
with the Unitarian controversy, than from any other cause. If, 
however, in the opinion of these gentlemen, we have not been 
sufficiently explicit, we will endeavor to be more so ;—and before 
telling them what we believe in regard to the subject of inspiration, 
it may be proper to remove some apparent misapprehension by 
telling them, in few words, what we do not believe. We do not 
believe, then, that a kind of inspiration or miraculous guardianship 
has been extended to our sacred books, to secure them against the 
mistakes of transcribers, or the mutilations of designing men. Er- 
rors, without doubt, at different periods, have crept into the text of 
the Bible; and it is of great importance that they be ascertained 
and corrected.—Nor do we think it necessary to insist that the 
sacred writers were guided uniformly by what has been called an 
inspiration of suggestion. We prefer not to descend to distinctions 
of this nature, but should rather say, with Dr. Knapp, that inspira- 
tion is “ an extraordinary divine agency upon teachers, while giv- 
ing instruction, whether oral or written, by which they were taught 
what and how they should write or speak ;” or with Dr. Woods, 
* that the sacred writers were so guided by the divine Spirit, that 
in every part of their work they were rendered infallible, and wrote 
just what God willed they should write ;” so that the Scriptures 
throughout may “ justly be considered as the word of God.”* 

But we are called upon to reconcile these views of inspiration 
with certain things contained in the Bible ; particularly with “ the 
philosophy of Moses, the imprecations of David, the differences 
among the Apostles, the obscurities of Paul, and” with the “ in- 
stances of puerility, coarseness, and indelicacy in style, and inap- 
positeness in illustration,” which are thought to occur. Of the 

hilosophy of Moses, as we know nothing, we shall say nothing. 
Tn respect to natural, visible objects, he was doubtless directed, 
and for the best reasons, to use the current phraseology, and write 
according to invariable appearances, without regard to any philo- 
sophical theory whatever. And we should as soon think of charg- 
ing a writer with falsehood now, who should speak of the sun’s 


* See Dr. Wood’s Lectures on Inspiration. p. 90 
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rising, or of the sun’s going down, or of the moon as one of the 
lights of heaven, as of preferring a charge of this nature against 
Moses, aid arguing against his inspiration, on the ground that such 
language occurs in his writings. It is, we insist, proper language 
—the most proper to be used in the connexion in which it stands, 
and we should have deemed it areal imperfection in the Bi- 
ble, had there been a manifest departure from the ordinary 
modes of speech, and an endeavor to shape its phraseology in ac- 
cordance with the changing schemes of human _ philosophy.—Of 
the imprecations of David, we cannot be expected within our 
present limits to speak particularly. With the generality of 
Christians we may safely say, that while we do net think them 
inconsistent with the piety of the Psalmist, or with his inspiration, 
we do not regard them as an example for us. ‘They are doubtless 
to be accounted for, on the ground of the peculiarity of David’s 
situation, and the genius of that dispensation in relation to which 
he was called to act so responsible a part. He was the anointed 
leader of God’s chosen, covenant people ; a progenitor and type 
of Christ; and, what is more to the purpose, he was an inspired 
prophet, to whom the future doom of his enemies was miraculously 
dislcosed, and against whom he was divinely commissioned to de- 
nounce judgements in the name of the Lord. Hence the impre- 
cations which he uttered, so far from disproving his inspiration, 
would be of much more difficult interpretation, consistently with 
his piety and devotion, on supposition that he was not supernatu- 
rally inspired. 

When the writer in the Examiner spake of “ discrepances in the 
Evangelical narratives,” and “ differences among the apostles,” 
we supposed, from the purpose for which these expressions 
were used, and the connexion in which they stood, that he refer- 
red to supposed contradictions, inthe New Testament. For if. not 
contradictions, how could they render the inference ‘ unavoid- 
able, that these writings,” (the sacred writings,) “so far as their 
composition is concerned, are to be regarded as possessing a pro- 
perly and purely human character?” Vol. vil. p. 352. But in 
the article before us, these “ discrepancies” and “ differences” are 
explained to mean no more than this, that the Evangelical narra- 
tives, though perfectly reconcileable, are not couched in precisely 
the same terms; and that the apostles, in some instances, had the 
misfortune to judge differently of men and things—a sense which 
no Christian ever thought of disputing, and to which no infidel 
could with propriety appeal, as constituting an objection to the 
inspiration of the New Testament. 

As to “ the obscurities of Paul,” and “ the instances of puerility, 
coarseness, and indelicacy of style, and inappositeness ic illustra- 
tion,” which the conductors of the Examiner think they find in the 
Bible, and respecting which they wish to know our views, we say at 
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once, that in the writings of Paul, there ‘“ are some things hard to be 
understood,” not, however, because he wrote improperly, or with- 
out inspiration, but because of the peculiar circumstances under 
which he wrote, and the nature of the subjects of which he was 
called to treat. We know of no parts of the Bible which we should 
dare to characterize as puerile, or coarse, or inapposite, or on the 
whole irdelicate. ‘They may seem so to our ears and tastes ; but 
we ought to remember that the tastes of different ages and nations 
differ in this respect ; that what would be sufficiently delicate to 
an Oriental now, and would have been so regarded by our own 
fathers and mothers two hundred years ago, may strike us very 
differently ; that what we esteem our superior delicacy may be 
chiefly owing to greater impurity in our mental associations ; and, 
in fine, that we have need to know much more than we do, before 
we presume to sit in judgement on the style of a book prepared 
for all ages, past and to come, designed to be read in future by all 
people, and intended to answer so many and high purposes, as the 
Bible. And language respecting this holy book, like that here 
quoted, we can but think indecent and irreverent, such as no be- 
liever in divine inspiration would be willing to employ, and fur- 
nishing strong evidence in proof of the charge to support which it 
was originally quoted. 

Thus much we have deemed it necessary to say in reply to the 
queries of the Examiner, and to the charge of wrapping ourselves 
up as to all the difficult points of this controversy—a charge which 
we never thought of deserving, and which, could we have consent- 
ed to deserve, we probably might have escaped much of the re- 
proach which has been cast upon us by these reviewers. 

-We find several objections urged against the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, to which, in passing, we must give a moment’s atten- 
tion. It is said, that there are trivial and seemingly unimportant 
things in the Bible, which it would be dishonorable to the Deity to 
regard as having come from him. And are there not trivial and 
seemingly unimportant things in nature? Is not the world around us 
made up, to a great extent, of little things, to many of which, sepa- 
rately considered, we can scarcely conceive why the Creator should 
have given existence? Yet who would urge their littleness 
against the abounding evidence that he created them? Or who 
will urge the seemingly little things which we find in the Bible to 
confront the direct testimony of the writers, that “ all Scripture is 
given by inspization of God ?” 

It is further objected that, with our views of inspiration, we ought 
not to be satisfied with translations of the Bible. ‘* How is it pos- 
sible for our opponents, on their principles, to rely, as they do, on 
uninspired translations of the sacred text ?”—But suppose we deny 
inspiration, and regard the Bible as a mere human composition ; 
would a translation in that case be any more safe than it is at pres- 
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ent? Cannot an inspired book be translated as well as one that is 
uninspired ?—But we must have an infallible standard. And so 
we have, in the original Scriptures; and in translations, so far as 
they agree with the original, and no farther. Admitting, then, 
that there may be some uncertainty about translations ; would there 
be less uncertainty, if the original were not perfect; or would 
there be more? And because we cannot have all that would 
be desirable in translations, shall we utterly reject them? The 
fact that translations must be uninspired, and may be imperfect, 
evidently shows the importance, rather than otherwise, of having 
an inspired and infallible origiual. 

But “human language,” it is said, “is essentially fallible ;” 
“ words are but conventional signs of thought ;” so that it is impos- 
sible they should be the medium of conveying to us a perfect and 
infallible standard.—Our opponents seem to talk variously on this 
subject. When it is their object to show that their cwn views of 
the Bible are sufficient and safe, then language is a very intelligible 
medium. ‘ We are constantly reading books without any of this 
distrust—and books, too, written by men in every sense fallible.” 
“‘ Why are we not in constant and grievous uncertainty about the 
meaning of our familiar authors?” But when it is their object to 
depreciate inspiration, then “ all human language, when referring 
to what is intellectual, to what is spiritual, is but an approximation 
to the truth.” And “ how can the idea of absolute infallibility be 
attached to such an instrument of communication?’ Admitting, 
however, all that can justly be said as to the uncertainty of human 
language, we are unable to see how this goes to disprove the real- 
ity or the necessity of divine inspiration. If words are not an 
infallible medium of communication, they are the best medium we 
have ; and if God was pleased to give us an inspired record of his 
will, to what means of accomplishing his purpose should he have 
recourse, except to language? Besides, if language is essentially 
imperfect, it ought surely to be made as perfect as possible ; and 
the consideration of its imperfection, so far from being a reason 
against inspiration, is an important reason in its favor,—one which 
should lead us to receive with thankfulness, and peruse with dili- 
gence, the divinely attested record which God hath given us. 

But perhaps it will be denied by those on whom we here remark, 
that they do reject the inspiration of the Scriptures ; and there are 
sentences in the article before us, which might seem to justify such 
a denial.—But if they do not deny the inspiration of the Scriptures 
—and by the Scriptures we mean the entire canon of our sacred 
writings—then, with whom are they contending? Their objec- 
tions and arguments are all levelled against themselves, as really 
as against us.—The truth is, however, these men do deny the in- 
spiration of the Scriptures ; and the insinuations to the contrary 
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which occssionally appear are but new instances of self-contradic- 
tion, for which the writings of many among them have become so 


remarkable. 


It may be amusing to our readers to review and 


contrast some of their declarations on this subject. 


After quoting a passage from Dr. 
Knapp, in which he speaks of the books 
of Scripture as “ given by inspiration 
of God,” and “ written under a divine 
impulse,” these reviewers say, “ We 
have no difficulty in admitting the doc- 
trine of inspiration, in the general 
terms here laid down.” 

“¢ We believe that the truths of our 
religion were inspired, and that the 
teachers of our religion were divinely 
directed and assisted to communicate 
them.” 

“ Those writings” (“the Old Testa- 
ment as a whole”) “ hada divine and 
supernatural origin. They had a higher 
origin than the will of man.” 

“If we took his arguments” (the ar- 

uments of Dr. Woods for a plenary 
inspiration) ‘‘ just as they stand in their 
simple statement, we should never sus- 
ect that they were designed to estab- 
ish a position different from that in 
which we ourselves stand.” 

After quoting Dr. Woods’ arguments 
for the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment, one of which asserts, “ that there 
are many passages in the New Testa- 
ment to show, that the writers consid- 
ered themselves to be under the infalli- 
ble guidance of the Spirit,” the review- 
ers say, “ We can admit all these propo- 


sitions, and we have no doubt, indeed, of 


their truth, without coming to the con- 


guide us.” 





The reader of the Scriptures “ would 
rise from their perusal with an argu- 
ment stronger than we can express 
against the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
tzon, or of special guidance in regard to 
the style of writing and modes of illus- 
tration.” 

“The style is natural, and therefore 
is not supernatural.” 

“These writings,” (the Scriptures) 
“so far as their composition is con- 
cerned, are to be regarded as possess- 
ing a properly and puRELY human char- 
acter.” 

“The manner, the style, the phrase- 
ology, the choice of words, the order of 
thought, the selection of figures, com- 
parisons, arguments to enforce the 
communication, was altogether a hu- 
man work.” 

“ They” (the Scriptures,) “‘ are not, 
in the common sense inspired—they 
were not produced under the miraculous 
supervision of the Deity.” 

‘‘ We are desirous that those who 
are least versed in questions of theolo- 
gy may understand, that a denial of the 
immediate inspiration of the Scriptures 
does not, in the slightest degree, affect 
their authority.” 

“ Tt would not follow that those holy 
men’’ (the writers of the Old Testa- 
ment) ‘ were indebted for their style, 
or for any direction of their style, to 





clusion to which Dr. Woods eeteiiienasars 


It appears from the extracts here exhibited, that while the con- 
ductors of the Examiner “ have no difficulty in admitting” that the 
books of Scripture were “ given by inspiration of God,” and 
‘written under a divine impulse ;” they deny “ the immediate in- 
spiration of the Scriptures,” and assert that “‘ they were not pro- 
duced under the miraculous supervision of the Deity ;’—and while 
they profess to hold, that the sacred “ writings had a divine and 
supernatural origin,” that the writers “‘ were divinely directed and 
assisted to communicate them,” and “ considered themselves to be 
under the infallible guidance of the Spirit ;” they also hold, that 
the Scriptures “ are not, in the common sense, inspired,” but “ so 
far as their composition is concerned, are to be regarded as pos- 


sessing a properly and purety Auman character.”* 


* These are not the only instances of contradiction which occur in the article before 
us. The question we are told on one page “ is indeed about words. It is about the ve- 
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It is evident, on the whole, that leading Unitarians in this region 
are intending to persist in rejecting the inspiration of the Bible, 
and in refusing to receive it as the word of God. The result to 
which they have come has not been adopted suddenly, or without 
opportunity for consideration. In some minds it has been matur- 
ed, and the way has been preparing for a disclosure, for several 
years. The following views respecting the old Testament were 
expressed by Professor Norton, as early as A. D. 1818. 

“ While we believe that God gave the Jews the knowledge of himself, and 
taught them some of the great truths of religion by a miraculous revelation, 
and miraculously superintended their concerns ; we at the same time believe 
that the records of their history were composed by men. We must, therefore, 
warn those whom we instruct, from attributing to God the human passions, the 
imperfect views, the national prejudices, and the false moral judgements of ae- 
tions and character which belong only to the historian.” —“ We believe that God 
made to his ministers, under the Jewish dispensation, most sublime communica- 
tions respecting his nature and works; but that the language in which these 
truths were expressed by them was their own.” ‘ We may further, I think, ra- 
tionally teach, that many of the particular laws of the Wane of the Jewish 
State are attributed to Jehovah, onty because Moses was appointed and commis- 
sioned by God as the lawgiver of that State, and might, therefore, be considered 
as acting throughout under his authority.’”* 


From this extract we gather, first, that in the judgement of Pro- 
fessor N. certain portions of the Old Testament, those particularly 
in which he thinks are exhibited “ imperfect views, national preju- 
dices and false moral judgements of actions and character,” con- 
stitute no part of the revelation, but, both in thought and language, 
“ belong only to the historian.” Secondly, that in other portions, 
containing “sublime communications,” from God, “ respecting his 
nature and works,” the language is to be attributed to the writer 
exclusively. And thirdly, that “ many of the laws” which Moses 
gave to Israel, and which he declared he received from God, were 
the result of his own wisdom, while acting under a general com- 
mission from Jehovah. 

It isurged by Dr. Woods, that unless the inspiration of our sa- 
cred books extends to the language as well as the thought, we 
may be disturbed by continual doubts as to the propriety of some 
of the representations of Scripture. 


“Here, we might say, Paul was unfortunate in the choice of words; and 
here, his language does not express the ideas he must have intended to convey. 


hiele of communication, about style, about the manner of writing.” But on another page 
the writer carries the question much farther than this, and demands of us whether we 
“believe in the inspiration of every idea that is contained in the Bible.” And after quot- 
ing a part of the second Epistle to Timothy, he asks, “ Can any sensible man believe that 
these ideas were inspired? We presume not.” a 

Again, he represents it as “the great difficulty” with us, that the Bible must be regard- 
ed as “‘a perfect book,”—necessarily implying that he does not thus regard it. But with 
all its imperfections, he speaks of it on the opposite page as “just what God saw to be 
suited to the ends of revelation,” and believes “it was best that the communication should 
be left to be made just as it was made.” 


* Discourse on Religious Education, pp. 21—25. 
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Here, the style of John was inadvertent ; and here it was faulty; and here it 
would have been more agreeable to the nature of the subject, and would have 
more accurately expressed the truth, had it been altered thus.” 


The reviewers in the Examiner admit the force of this objec- 
tion, but insist that they “ seldom find occasion” to use such lan- 
guage respecting the Bible ; implying that in some instances they 
* do find occasion” thus to criticise and censure our sacred books, 
and that when they think there is occasion, they have no objection 
to doing it. 

Taking the whole subject in connexion, we come to the same 
conclusion respecting the views of leading Unitarians, to which we 
were brought in a former number, and which we must be allowed 
to repeat. 


: 
“ No manner of inspiration, not even a general superintendence, attaches to 
the language of Scripture. It is the word of man, and not of God, and is to be 
regarded, entirely and throughout, as a human composition. And as to the 
ideas conveyed by this language, though some of them are inspired, others are 
not, and every one must judge for himself, (though he has no certain means of 
judging) how much to receive as a revelation from God, and how much to im- 
pute to the ignorance, the prejudice, the ingenuity, or the device of man.” 


Unitarians have not yet informed us definitely and fully what 
portions of the Bible they mean to set aside as forming no part of 
the revelations of God. They have, however, told us some 
things ; and it may be interesting, before we close, to trace the 
progress of developement on this subject, up to the present period. 
We learn, then, in the first place, that ‘many of the particular 
laws” which were given to Israel, came not, as the Scriptures as- 
sert, from God, but from Moses. We further learn from Dr. 
Ware, and the sentiment has been more than once expressed in 
the Examiner, that all “ the arguments, illustrations, and topics of 
persuasion employed” by the sacred writers to enforce their instruc- 
tions, “ were the suggestions of their own minds.” The Epistle to 
the Hebrews is formally discarded as uncanonical, and, in many 
parts, unreasonable. We must also reject all those portions which 
seem to us trivial or unimportant ; as 2'Tim. iv. 10—13. “Can 
any sensible man believe that these ideas were inspired? We 
presume not.” We must reject, too, those parts which appear to 
be founded on the writer’s ‘“ private notions of fitness and proprie- 
ty ;” for instance, 1 Cor. xi. 1—16. ‘ No Christians,” we are 
falsely told, “‘ not even the most Orthodox, believe” these verses 
“to be .... inspired.” Those parts are also to be rejected, in 
which the writer seems to be “ giving utterance to feelings entire- 
ly natural, in words and arguments purely human ;” for instance, 
1 Cor. ix. 1—7. We are further to reject all « the i imprecations” 
of the sacred writers, their “ imper fect views,” their “ false moral 
judgements,” their “ mistakes in philosophy and discrepancies 1 in 
statements of facts,” all that is “local,” all that is “ temporary,” 
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in short, everything that seems to us unreasonable ; for it is said 
expressly, 

“If we are asked how we distinguish between the private opinions of the 
writers, and the essential principles of their religion, between what is of partial 
and temporary, and what is of universal and constant obligation, we answer, 
that we do it, as we would do everything else of a similar nature, by the sober 
exercise of our reason.” Vol. viii. p. 139. 

Our readers will learn from the statements here made what havoc 
is coming to be made of the Scriptures, and the importance of guard- 
ing them with a vigilant eye and a strong hand. We need say nothing 
to impress the importance of this discussion. ‘ If the foundations 
are destroyed, what can the righteous do? And if the inspiration 
of the Scriptures, their plenary inspiration, does not lie at the 
foundation of the Christian’s hope, we know not what subject or 
doctrine is entitled to such a distinction. The points at issue 
in this discussion may appear to some a small matier ; but only 
suffer these questions to be carried on the wrong side, and we 
hazard nothing in saying that the Bible, as to all essential purposes, 
is gone. Only yield to our opponents the full range of their 
principles, and there is not a sentence of the Bible, on which the 
advocate of revelation can lay his hand, and say, ‘ This ts au- 
thoritative—this is the word of God.’ For if he appeals to the 
Penteteuch, much that Moses pretended to have received from 
God was of his own invention. If he refers to the historical parts 
of the Old Testament, no small portion of these “ belongs only to 
the historian.” If he quotes from the Psalms, many passages here 
are to be rejected. If he quotes from the alleged discourses of 
Christ, these were “ reported by the Evangelists from memory, 
and not always with perfect accuracy.” If he quotes from the 
writings of the apostles, they in some instances were mistaken. Or 
let him quote from what part of the Bible he may, the language 
is “ purely human,” and is as likely to be faulty as any other lan- 
guage. Suppose he quotes the introduction to John’s gospel, in 
proof of the Divinity of Christ; but who can be sure that the old 
apostle did not Platonize, and conform his Janguage, if not his 
theology, to the false philosophy of the times? Or suppose he 
quotes the strong language of Paul, to prove the doctrine of atone- 
ment by the death of Christ; but Paul, it must be remembered, 
was a Jew, had been cradled and nurtured among victims and 
sacrifices, and we must be careful not to mistake his private opin- 
ions and Jewish notions for the revelations of Jehovah. 

It will be perceived at once, that under the application of prin- 
ciples such as these, the Bible is of no value, as a common and 
authoritative standard of appeal. For what can be proved by it ? 
And why should any be at the trouble of quoting and interpreting 
proof-texts, if, after the meaning is ascertained, there is still another 
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question to be decided at the bar of reason, viz: Is this meaning 
true or false ? 

We commend this subject to the consideration of Christians of 
all denominations who love the Bible, and call upon them to unite 
with us, in defending the full inspiration and the divine authority of 
the word of God. The authority of this sacred word is now as- 
sailed; and what renders the assault more fearful, it is made 
(as it has been before) under a profession of regard, and a cover 
of friendship. Of the spread of open, scoffing infidelity our ap- 
prehensions are comparatively feeble. But when we see infidelity 
in the high places of the church, and hear it from lips which ought 
to be among the first to defend the unerring standard of the word of 
life, we cannot but lift a note of warning, and call upon all who love 
the Bible to unite in its defence. 

We commend this subject to the consideration of sober, reflect- 
ing Unitarians—fathers, mothers, and heads of families. Are such 
persons aware of what is doing under their patronage, and with a 
reliance on their countenance and favor? Are they prepared to 
give up the Bible, as a standard of appeal, and a rule of duty ? 
Are they willing that their children should be educated under the 
influence of principles in regard to the Bible, like those on which 
we have here remarked? Are they sure that they shall not them- 
selves need the Bible, the whole Bible, for their instruction and 
comfort, as they travel through this vale of tears? And are they 
willing to turn away from that ‘ sure word of prophecy,’ that ‘ light 
shining in a dark place,’ by the beams of which the holy of other 
ages have walked to heaven? 

We would commend a further consideration of this solemn sub- 
ject even to those Unitarians on whose writings we have felt it our 
duty to remark. It may be they are not fully aware of the nature 
and influence of those results to which they have come. We call 
upon them, therefore, to pause, and consider, and retrace their 
steps. Our consciences bear us witness that we have not pursued 
this discussion with feelings of bitterness or hatred. Had we writ- 
ten a line under the influence of such feelings, most gladly would 
we blot it out with tears. But we do feel the importance of the 
subject, and under a sense of its great importance, we feel impel- 
led to expose impending dangers, and warn our fellow travellers to 
the judgement to beware. For whether received or rejected, the 
Bible will stand. Having “ God for its author, salvation for its 
end, and truth, without any mixture of error, for its matter,” it has 
sustained and outlived a thousand assaults, and it cannot now be 
overthrown. But those can be overthrown who dare to trifle with 
it, and who refuse to receive it, and walk by it, as the standard of 
truth and duty, the word of the living God. Leet impetuous mor- 
tals, then, beware; and instead of exalting their own powers, and 
proudly leaning to their own understandings, let them in meekness 
receive the engrafted word, which is able to save their souls. 
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EDUCATION REPORTER AND BOSTON RECORDER. 


Tre subject of Education is one of paramount interest and importance, in 
relation to individuals and communities, to this life and the future. Of 
its advantages, when wisely directed, no one entertains a doubt, and the power 
which it is capable of exerting is immense. If it cannot literally create new 
faculties, it can transform, expand, and invigorate those with which the Creator 
has endowed us. If it cannot infuse the living soul, it can enlarge and elevate 
the soul, and bear it onward in its eternal course beyond any assignable limits. 
Itis one of those subjects which commend themselves to all classes and 
descriptions of persons—to the aged and the young, to parent and child, to the 
friend of his country, of the church, and of the souls of men. 

It should be regarded as among the favorable omens of the present age, that 
the subject of education, so great and interesting always, is now exciting un- 
wonted attention. Not only is the old established system of school education 
continued, we hope with increased facilities and power, but the Infant school, 
the Sabbath school, the Bible class, the Lyceum—names and institutions for- 
merly unknown—have come into notice, and multitudes of every age, from 
lisping childhood to those in the busy scenes of active and professional life, are 
drawn frequently together, to enjoy their benefits. A system of general, popu- 
Jar education has been adopted, the results of which, if wisely and persever- 
ingly pursued, can be hardly estimated. 

But here, we apprehend, is the danger: These frequent meetings for general 
instruction may be so conducted as to excite little interest, and then they will 
soon grow stale and be neglected ; or they may fall under a corrupting influence, 
and then they will prove a curse, rather thana blessing. They need, therefore, 
to be fostered and encouraged, and to be furnished with a continual supply of 
new, interesting, and profitable topics for investigation and discussion. They 
need also to be looked after and watched over, not with the stern eye of a censor, 
but with that of an intelligent and faithful friend. 

But how shall this important service be rendered ?—It may be rendered in a 
variety of ways ;—by the stately periodical, like the Journal of Science, or the 
Journal of Education ;—or by means of Scientific Tracts ;*—or perhaps more 
efficiently by a weekly paper, devoted to this specific object, and designed to 
circulate among the School committees, and teachers, and lecturers, and lyce- 
ums, and institutions for popular instruction, with which our busy land is com- 
ing to be filled. Such a paper is the Enucation Rerorrer, a few numbers of 
which are before the public, and to which we feel a pleasure in directing the at- 
tention of our readers. In the principles and talents of the editor, (Rev. Mr. 
Rand,) his long experience in a kindred employment, his industry and persever- 
ance, in the attention which he is known to have paid to the general subject 
of education, and in the character of the numbers already issued, the public 
have every assuranee which the nature of such an experiment admits, that the 
paper will not disappoint its patrons, but will meet and answer the important 


* A series of “ Scientific Tracts,” to be “conducted by Josiah Holbrook and others,” 
has been commenced, which, if properly prepared, may be very useful. 
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object of its institution. We trust it will commend itself to the friends and pro- 
moters of education in this community generally, and that its circulation and 
consequent usefulness will be equal to its deserts. 

By the removal of Mr, Rand to his new sphere of labor, our good old friend 
and ally, the Boston Recorder, has fallen into other editorial hands. Of this 
change we need only say at present, that it has been effected with the entire 
concurrence and approbation of such of the tried supporters of the Recorder as 
could be conveniently consulted, and that the results of it, thus far, are highly 
satisfactory. We trust they will not be less so in future, and that this—we had 
almost said venerable paper—(for it is the eldest of the kind, we believe, in exist- 
ence) which has carried light and comfort into so many families, may continue 
and extend its weekly visits, to instruct and edify the friends of truth, and con- 
vince and reclaim the gainsayer and wanderer. 

As a specimen of what may be expected from the new editor (Mr. Stowe), and 
to furnish those of our readers who do not see the Recorder with the means of 
deciding a very importaut question, we present an extract from the number for 
July 14, The occasion of the article was as follows. Dr. Channing, and other 
Unitarians, have been urging into notice and circulation a new English Testa- 
ment, conformed to the corrected copy of Griesbach. In our number for March 
last, we replied to their statements and appeals by saying, that “ Dr. Knapp’s 
Testament is now admitted by German scholars, Liberal as well as Orthodox, 
to be superior to Griesbach’s.” (p. 134.) This assertion was contradicted in the 
last numberof the North American Review, and a further attempt made to urge 
the English Griesbach into notice. The article which follows is in reply to the 
North American ; and is a complete vindication of the position we had taken. 


GRIESBACH’S GREEK TESTAMENT. 


Agreeably to our promise last week, we proceed to offer a few 
remarks on this celebrated work. 

We cheerfully grant, in the outset, that the arduous and judicious 
labors of Griesbach deserve all praise ; and that, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Wetstein, he is unquestionably superior, in point 
of talent and faithful diligence, to any who preceded him in the 
critical examination of the text of the New Testament. We further 
say, that no biblical scholar can ever mention the name of Griesbach 
without feelings of veneration for his character and attainments. 

Having said this, we hope we shall not be accused of being under 
the influence of prejudice against him, if we prefer Knapp’s Testa- 
ment to his, provided we can give good reasons for our preference. 
That Griesbach, though a great critic, was far enough from perfec- 
tion, may be seen by consulting Dr. Lawrence’s Essay on the sub- 
ject, published in England some years since, and republished in the 
Princeton Biblical Repertory. The first edition of his Greek Testa- 
ment was published in two volumes in 1775—77, and the second in 
1796—1806. 

Something is attempted to be made of the circumstance that Gries- 
bach was a Trinitarian, and that his emendations of the text are not 
always favorable to the doctrine of the Trinity. It is true that 
Griesbach was professedly a Trinitarian ; and so all the theologians 
in Germany of any repute, Liberal as well as Orthodox, so far 
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as they profess to be Christians, profess to be Trinitarians. The 
doctrine of the Trinity is not the dividing line in that land of learn- 
ing, for it is a conceded point that the Bible teaches this doctrine, 
and that it is a constituent part of Christianity ; and the only ques- 
tion on which they are at issue is, Was the Bible given by supernat- 
ural revelation ? Accordingly, the most common names of the two 
parties are, Naturalists and Supernaturalists. All the principal 
treatises on theology from both these parties, recognise, illustrate, 
and defend the doctrine of the Trinity, as a fundamental doctrine of 
the Bible and of the Lutheran church. If any one doubt the fact, let 
him examine the thedlogical system of Schleiermacher, who is of the 
liberal party, and a Naturalist in his views of inspiration; and of 
Hahn, who is reckoned among the Orthodox, or Supernaturalists. 
The only difference between them is, that the latter considers him- 
self bound to believe what the Bible teaches; and the former does 
not consider himself thus bound. 

Griesbach, therefore, though professedly a Trinitarian, might 
have been as Miberal as any of his contemporaries; and surely he 
was never very rigidly Orthodox. Some of the rules which he pre- 
scribed to himself in the examination of various readings, show that 
in his anxiety to walk straight, he almost leaned over backwards. We 
will mention two. 

6. “The reading that gives a sense especially calculated to nour- 
ish piety, (particularly monastic) is to be suspected.” 

8. “ Among many readings of one passage, that which more than 
the others, manifestly favors the doctrines of the Orthodox, is justly 
regarded as suspicious.” (Pref. p. 61.) 

We make no objection to these rules, considering circumstances; 
we merely say, that ¢welve and thirteen are equi-distant from twelve 
and a half. 

In 1782—88, Prof. Matthaei, formerly of Moscow, after a most 
laborious examination of more than a hundred MSS. (the greater 
part of which were unknown to Griesbach,) and a careful compari- 
son of the text with the scriptural quotations in the writings of the 
Fathers, published a splendid edition of the Greek Testament in 
twelve volumes, with Latin translations, critical remarks, fac simi- 
les of MSS., &c. He strenuously opposes the principles of Gries- 
bach throughout, and comes very near the received text. Eichhorn, 
who for more than 36 years stood at the head of the liberal party in 
Germany, speaks in the highest terms of the merits of Matthaei, and 
observes in reference to his opposition to Griesbach, that be had 
himself always preferred a middle path between the two. (Bibliothek, 
B. 11. S. 311.) Hug expresses an equally favorable opinion of 
Matthaei, though he gives a more decided preference to Griesbach. 
(Einleit. in N. T. B. I. S. 842.) It ought to be mentioned to the 
honor of Griesbach, that in his second edition, he very carefully 
availed himself of all the remarks that had been made upon the 
first. 

In 1827, Dr. David Schulz, a decided Naturalist, published at 
Berlin the first volume of a new edition of Griesbach’s Testament, 
with numerous corrections and additions. In his Preface, among 
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many other reasons for revising the text of Griesbach, he gives the 
following : 

1. Griesbach, and those who preceded him, in settling the text, 
relied too exclusively on external evidence, such as the authority of 
codices, versions, the Fathers, &c., without sufficient regard to the 
internal evidence, that is, the genius of each writer, the custom of 
language, the course of thought, the scope of the argument, &c. 

2. Griesbach did not investigate with sufficient accuracy the 
origin and sources of various readings, nor form on this ground a 
just estimate of these variations. 

3. The most ancient and best cedices, the versions, and Fathers, 
had not been described, collated, and estimated with due correct- 
ness, by Griesbach and his predecessors. 

4. The doctrine of Griesbach concerning the recensions of the 
New Testament, though not to be rejected entirely, yet ought 
to be restricted within narrower limits, and applied more cautiously 
and sparingly, than has been done by Griesbach and his dis- 
ciples. 

Dr. Schulz gives several other reasons of the same nature ; but 
these, which are the first that occur, may suffice as a specimen. 
(Pref. p. 30.) 

In 1797, Dr. Knapp of Halle published his Testament, which 
approaches much nearer the common reading than Griesbach. The 
merits of this work are very cheerfully acknowledged by Griesbach 
himself, in the Preface to the second volume of the second edition 
of his Testament; and he candidly avows that its excellencies ena- 
bled him to make several improvements in his own work. Eichhorn 
also gives a hearty recommendation of Knapp. (Bibliothek, B. IX. 
S. 574.) Dr. Schulz, in the Preface already referred to, gives the 
same testimony, and afiirms that Griesbach owes it to Knapp, 
that the second edition of his Testament is so much more correct 
than the first. He then adds: “ Knapp alone certainly has deserv- 
ed the best of all in modern times in this department of New Testa- 
ment criticism ; and among theologians you will scarcely find his 
equal for acuteness and perspicacity, or cautious skill and learning, 
or a subtle knowledge of the classic languages.” (Pref. p.9.) This 
from Dr. Schulz, respecting so Orthodox a character as Dr. Knapp, 
is surely very high praise. This Testament has gone through four 
very large editions, each with improvements, the last by Dr. Thilo 
in 1829. 

Such being the facts, we are surprised to find in the North Amer- 
ican Review, in addition to the most unqualified eulogy of Gries- 
bach, such language as the following, in reference to the labors of 
Knapp. ‘ What state it was of opinion, or of the book market in 
Germany, which called for such a work, we cannot presume to 
say.”— It was bought at first because there was nothing to compete 
with it, and copies were subsequently multiplied, because, from use, 
they would sell.’’ 

We readily allow that the merit of original and laborious collation 
belongs to Griesbach, and that had it not been for the materials 
which he collected and labored upon, the work of Knapp would not 
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have existed ; that Griesbach is the leader and Knapp the follower : 
still we affirm, that as Griesbach had all the ardor and adventurous 
boldness of a first discoverer, as he had an immense mass of materi- 
als to arrange and examine, as he was walking in an untrodden 
path, as it was impossible for him accurately to weigh and to con- 
template in all their bearings all the principles on which he acted ; 
—Knapp, who came after him, and had all the advantage of his 
previous labors, who walked in a path that was already cleared, and 
made use of materials that were already collected, and acted on 
principles that had been sufficiently tested, and proceeded with so 
much caution and skill and conscientiousness, is a much safer guide, 
has given us a more faultless text, than Griesbach ; and in this opin- 
iou we think we are supported by the reason of the thing and the 
judgement of the German public. The question is not, Who per- 
formed the most labor? Who led the way? Who has the most 
merit ?—but the simple inquiry is, Who has come to the most accu- 
rate result ? 

We have several reasons for concluding that the attempt to crowd 
Griesbach on to the religious public, at the present time, is prema- 
ture. (We speak here of the public at large; professed scholars 
ought to have a critical Testament.) 

1. Facts are now so rapidly accumulating, in regard to the text of 
the New Testament, by the researches of travellers and scholars, 
that we are not yet authorized to present a new standard text. 

2. Most of the investigations, which have been made since Gries- 
bach’s time, have tended to bring the text nearer than he left it, to 
the received text. 

3. With two or three exceptions, the alterations, which Griesbach 
proposes, are so very slight, that we need be in no haste about a 
change. 

4. It is best not to attempt so important an innovation until we 
are quite sure that it is necessary. 





TESTIMONY OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN FATHERS TO THE INSPIRA- 
TION OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


Extracted from Wilson’s Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity. 


“ Wuart, then, do the Fathers declare as to the opinion of the 
church, in the first centuries, on the subject of the inspiration of 
the Scriptures ? 

1. First, as the sacred writers of the New Testament cited pas- 
sages from the Old Testament with the solemn title of Scriprure, 
without any addition, as expressive of the inspiration of the books 
of the Jewish canon; so the Christian Fathers, coeval with the 
apostles, constantly quote the writings of the New Testament under 
the same name. 
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2. Again, the other titles which they familiarly attribute to the 
New ‘Testament, almost all imply their divine inspiration. They 
call them, “The Word of God, The Voice of God, The Oracles of 
Heaven, The Oracles of the Holy Ghost,” and especially they ap- 
ply to them the expression which we have already noticed, as con- 
taining the sum of the whole argument, 729% Servwere divinely in- 
spired scripture. 

3. Further, the distinction which the ancient Fathers made be- 
tween canonical and apocryphal books, turned on this very point of 
inspiration. ‘They accounted other writings, however true upon 
the whole and edifying, not canonical, because not inspired by the 
Holy Ghost. 

4. Then, as to the innumerable passages in which they speak 
their own sentiments, and that of the church, on the subject, 

Hear, first, Clemens Romanus, Bishop of Rome, (A. D. 91— 
110,) a contemporary with the apostles, to whom we have frequently 
referred already. ‘‘'The apostles,” says he, “‘ preached the gospel, 
being filled with the Holy Ghost—the Scriptures are the true words 
of the Spirit—Paul wrote to the Corinthians things true by the aid 
of the Spirit—he, being divinely inspired, admonished them, by an 
epistle, concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos.” 

Justin Martyr (A. D. 89—164) says, that “the gospels were 
written by men full of the Holy Ghost.” 

Ireneus (A. D. 97—202) declares that ‘‘ all the apostles received 
the gospel by divine revelation—that the scriptures were dictated 
by the Spirit of God—and that therefore it is wickedness to contra- 
dict them, and sacrilege to make any alteration in them.” 

Theophilus, (A. D. 168—181,) citing the authors of the Old 
and New Testament, says, “that both the one and the other spake, 
being inspired by one and the same Spirit.” 

** These things,” he also observes, “the Holy Scriptures teach us, 
and all who were moved by the Holy Spirit.” 

Clemens Alexandrinus (A. D. 191) says, “‘ that the whole Scrip- 
tures are the law of God, and that they are all divine, and that the 
evangelists and apostles wrote by the same Spirit that inspired the 
apostles.” 

Tertullian, (A. D. 150—220,) in several passages, attributes the 
Scriptures to the Spirit, and once expressly says, that “ the majesty 
of the Holy Ghost suggested what St. Paul wrote.” 

Origen (A. D. 230) teaches, that “the Scriptures proceeded 
from the Holy Spirit, that there is not one tittle in them, but what 
expresses a divine wisdom, that there is nothing in the law, or the 
prophets, or the gospels, or the epistles, which did not proceed from 
the fulness of the Spirit, that we ought, with all the faithful, to say, 
that the Scriptures are divinely inspired ; that the gospels are ad- 
mitted as divine in all the churches of God, and that the Scriptures 
are no other than the organs of God.” 

The. Emperor Constantine wrote unto the Council of Nice, (A. 
D. 323,) and called the Scriptures, “the doctrine of the Holy 
Ghost in writing.” 

An ancient writer in Eusebius, (A. D. 315,) says, “ that they 
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who corrupt the sacred Scriptures, either do not believe that the 
Holy Spirit uttered the divine Scriptures, and then they are infidels ; 
or think themselves wiser than the Spirit, and so seem to be pos- 
sessed.” 

Can it be necessary to pursue our quotations further? Can any 
thing be more clear than the inference from such testimony? In 
short, to admit the full divine inspiration of the New Testament 
was, in the early church, the test of Christianity.” 


MORE EVIDENCE OF CONCEALMENT, 
Extracted from a “ Memoir of Rev. 8. C. Thatcher,” by Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood. 


Or the Sermon by Mr. Thatcher, at the Dedication of the New 
South Church, entitled, “An Apology for Rational and Evangeli- 
cal Christianity,’* Mr. Greenwood observes, ‘ It (the Sermon) be- 
came a general topic of conversation ; and while by one portion of 
readers it was praised, as an able and lucid exposition of liberal and 
intelligible Christianity, and a calm and manly defence of those 
who had embraced such a faith, it was denounced by another por- 
tion, as advancing principles subversive of what they called the 
peculiar and fundamental doctrines of the gospel. ‘The weak were 
alarmed at they knew not what; the bigotted were surprised at the 
avowal of nonconformity ; the cautious shook their heads and inti- 
mated their doubts; while they who had observed the signs of the 
times, and who knew what they believed, rejoiced that the time had 
arrived, when religious opinions could be fairly and openly discus- 
sed, when reason was to be permitted to come out into the light, and 
men could maintain that their minds were their own.” 

After finding some fault with the discourse, as speaking “‘ too 
much in the tone of apology and confession,’ Mr. Greenwood pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ If these peculiarities of opinion” (the peculiarities of Uni- 
tarianism) ‘‘ existed, they ought to have been known. It was best 
for all sides that they should be known, and that an end should be 
put to a state of things which was an improper, a disagreeable, and 
from its nature a temporary one. The time may beeasily remembered 
when, in our religious world, there was nothing but distrust on the one 
side, and fear and Evasion on the other ; when the self-conceited theo- 
logue looked awry on the suspected heretic, and the object of his suspi- 
ction answered him with circumlocution and hesitation. 'THuere is NO 
DENYING THAT THIS WAS THE FAcT. And how much better is it 
that there has been a change, and that we can now use language, 
as it was meant to be used, for the expression of ideas! And again 
it may be asked, How is truth ever to be known, if her face is al- 


*This Sermon was delivered near the commencement of the year 1815, a short time 
previous to the publication of the pamphlet entitled ““ American Unitarianism.”’ 
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ways to be kept under a veil? low are we to expect that our opin- 
ions are to be received or respected, if they are studiously thrust 
aside, and into the shade, as if we were ashamed of them? pp. 34— 
36. 





RECENT PUBLIC ATIONS. 


1. A Letter to Wm. E. Channing, D. D., on the subject of Re- 
ligious Liberty. By Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature 
in the Theological Seminary, Andover. Boston: Perkins & Mar- 
vin. 1830. pp. 52. 


We purposely defer an extended notice of this publication—one of the most 
émportant which has recently appeared, and for which the author is entitled to 
our warmest thanks—until the individual to whom it is addressed shall have had 
sufficient opportunity to reply. The following extracts will give our readers some 
idea of the object and spirit of the work—a work which, we cannot doubt, will 
have a rapid and extensive circulation. 


“You (Dr. Channing) have given your name to the world as the author of 
accusations, that we are aiming to subvert and destroy the religious liberty of 
this Commonwealth ; that we are combined to put down all free inquiry in mat- 
ters of religion; that we are endeavoring, in secret and openly, to introduce an 
ecclesiastical tyranny worse than that of the Inquisition ; that we are determined to 
raise up ecclesiastical Courts to try, condemn, and punishall whom we deem to be 
heretics ; and thus to prevent all right of private judgement, and all freedom in re- 
spect to religious opinion.” “ Ido know that the accusations which you stand 
pledged to support are NOT TRUE. I aver that THEY ARE NOT, before 
heaven and earth. ‘That they are accusations of a hurtful tendency, need not 
be said. They go to destroy all respect for us, all confidence in us, all prospects 
of our usefulness in society or in the church, just so far as you are believed ; 
and to render us the objects of suspicion, of scorn, and of hatred. As injured 
men, as injured in a manner that is highly unjust and cruel, we call on you ei- 
ther for reparation, or else to support your charges.” ‘‘ On every ground of 
equity, you must either support the charges which you have made, as to facts ; 
or take them back; or else stand before the public as one who has abused and 
maltreated his fellow beings.” 

“ Sir, we have borne these charges in silence long enough—so long that not 
a few of your friends begin to aver, that silence gives consent to the truth of 
them.” ‘“ There are boundaries beyond which it is not the duty of the peaceful 
and the inoffensive to go, in tolerating abuse of this nature without demanding 
a reparation. We have come to those bounds. We allege before the world that 
we have been slandered and abused by your writings ; we appeal to the partic- 
ulars ; we offer the evidence ; and we now appeal to every honest and candid 
man of any party, to judge whether we have not supported our charge, that 
you have made and often repeated such accusations against us.” “ My belief is, 
that you cannot make your charges good, against any man in this State who 
bears the name of Orthodox.” “I have the pleasure of a personal acquaintance 
somewhat extensive, among the men who are active in promoting the interests 
of Orthodoxy in Massachusetts. I know that you have wronged them,-and that 
you are utterly unable to support these charges.” 

“The Orthodox are not insensible to what their fellow beings think and say 
of them. Far fromthis.” “They know when they are maltreated. They know 
when thei: rights are denied under cover of law ; when they are excluded from 
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~ the literary and civil privileges and offices of the State; when they are jeered 


at in private circles, and pointed at with the finger of scorn in public. With all 
this they have borne, and borne long ; I do not say that they have always done 
this with such patience and meekness as became them. I am afraid that this 
is not the case. But depend on it, Sir, there is a secret flame kindled in this 
Commonwealth, by such measures as I have named above on your part and that 
of your friends, which, though smothered long, cannot always be smothered. 
Justice, and fairness, and equality of rights, must at last become the order of 
the day. Well will it be for the peace of this community, if the season when 
this shall take place should not be long protracted. There is always danger in 
a smothered sense of injustice and oppression ; above all when this is the fact 
with respect to great numbers who belong to the leading class of men in the 
community ; danger to those who feel it, as well as to others. May Heaven 
avert its consequences from our beloved Commonwealth !” 


2. The History of the Old South Church in Boston ; in four Ser- 
mons, delivered May 9, and 16, 1830, being the first and second 
Sabbaths after the completion of a century from the first occupancy 
of the present Meeting House. By Benjamin B. Wisner, Pastor of 
the Church. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. pp. 122. 


A Review of these elaborate Discourses, and the Notes, which occupy nearly 
half the publication, may be expected in a future number. 


3. The Works of that eminent Servant of Christ, John Bunyan, 
Minister of the Gospel, and formerly Pastor of a Congregation at 


Bedford. In three Volumes. New Haven: Nathan Whiting. 
1830. 


4. The Christian, contemplated in a Course of Lectures, delivered 
in Argyle Chapel, Bath. By William Jay. Second American Edi- 
tion. Boston : Lincoln & Edmands. 1830. pp. 432. 


In these Lectures the Christian is exhibited—* in Christ”—* in the Closet”— 
“in the Family”—* in the Church”— in the World”—* in Prosperity’’— in 
Adversity” —“ in his Spiritual Sorrows” —“ in his Spiritual Joys”—* in Death” 
“in the Grave”—“ in Heaven.” This work is in the usual animated and almost 
inimitable style of Mr. Jay, and it is sufficient evidence of the estimation in 
which it is held, that it has already passed to a second American Edition. 


5. A Discourse on Preaching the Word, delivered in the Chapel 
of the Theological Seminary, Andover, Mass. and published at the 
request of the Students. By Edward W. Hooker. Andover : Mark 
Newman. 1830. pp. 40. 


“ The object of this Discourse is to urge the importance of preaching Tar 
worp,—in distinction from preaching philosophy, “ giving heed to fables,” 
“turning aside into vain jangling,” “ doting about questions and strifes of 
words,” and engaging in foolish and unprofitable speculations. The Sermon 
contains many seasonable and excellent remarks 


6. Three Sermons, on the Obligations, Duties, and Blessings of 
the Sabbath ; to which are added, Remarks on the Report made to 
the House of Representatives of the United States, March, 1830, 
on Sabbath Mails. By Charles Jenkins, Pastor of the Third Con- 
gregational Church, Portland, Me. Portland: Shirley, Hyde & Co. 
1830. pp. 116. 
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The author of these Discourses, first, assigns reasons “ why the friends of the 
Sabbath believe it to be an institution of universal and permanent obligation ;” 
secondly, “ considers some of the appropriate duties of the Sabbath ;” and third- 
ly, points out “some of the personal blessings to be derived from the perform- 
ance of these various duties.” We are glad to see so satisfactory a discussion 
of this important subject, at the present time. 


7. The Kingdom of Christ; a Sermon preached before the 
Annual Convention of the Congregational Ministersof Massachusetts, 
in Boston, May 29,1830. By Heman [lumphrey, D. D., President 
of Amherst College. Boston: Peirce & Williams. pp. 36. 


“The kingdom of Christ,” says Dr. H. “ is his ‘ church, which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood,’ and which in its holiest aspirations asks for none 
but spiritual munitions for its defence. It wants no Jeffries, no Star Chamber, 
to enforce its discipline—no compulsory tythes to support its teachers—no mili- 
tary to extend its conquests or guard its sacred towers. Its preservation and 
increase do not depend upon bulwarks of stone and mortar, nor upon long train- 
ing in the use of steel and gunpowder.” “ The church has always flourished 
most, when it has been let alone. And even a dark and frowning sky has been 
safer for it, than the brightest radiance of any politica] firmament. How won- 
derfully has it been purified and enlarged by the fires of persecution ! How of- 
ten have the faithful come up invigorated out of great tribulation ; while, on the 
other hand, they have been all but destroyed by the caresses of kings and par- 
liaments.” 


8. Lessons for Infant Sabbath Schools, with a Plan for conduct- 
ing an Infant Class. Worcester: Dorr & Howland. 1830. pp. 
108. 


9. Elements of Dogmatic History. By William Muenscher, S. T. D. 
and Ordinary Professor of Theology at Marburg. Translated 
from the second edition of the original German. By James Mur- 
dock, D. D. New Haven: A. H. Maltby. 1830. pp. 203. 


This work “ is an outline of a general history of the Christian faith, with 
copious references to authorities and authors who have treated on the subjects.” 
“It is purely a history: For the author did not design to discriminate between 
true and false doctrines,” but “to narrate truly and candidly what doctrines 
were discussed. and how they were stated, defended, and attacked, and by whom, 
without laboring to prepossess the reader either for or against any doctrine.” 


10. History of the Town of Natick, Mass., from the days of the 
Apostolic Elliot, MDCL., to the present time, MDCCCXXX. By 
Wm. Biglow. Boston: Marsh, Capen & Lyon. pp. 88. 


From this amusing pamphlet, we extract a single paragaph, to show the con- 
cealment formerly practised by the Unitarian Clergy of Massachusetts. Speak- 
ing of Mr. Badger, a former Minister of Natick, who died in 1803, Mr. Biglow 
(himself a Unitarian) says, 


“ Like many of his distinguished contemporaries in the ministry...... he 
(Mr. Badger) was a Unitarian ; but, Like THe Rest, with the exception of Dr. 
Mayhew of Boston and Dr. Howard, his successor, he thought that, though it 
was lawful for them to avow thissentiment, 1r was Not EXPEDIENT. They be- 
lieved that, in omitting to mention this opinion, they kept back nothing that 
would be profitable to their hearers.” p. 61. 


The peculiarities of Unitarianism must be of very little importance, in the 
estimation of their own receivers, if they can be concealed from a people, year 
after year, and still nothing be kept back that is profitable. 


